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CHAPTER III. 


‘ENTION was made in the last paper of 
the folly of a novice wasting time and 
material on fugitive recipes. This is 
not to discourage the woman who is 
fond of cooking, and who knows the 
elements of the art, from trying reci- 
pes, for she will generally see what is 
lacking in the directions and supply 
them, and by experiments she learns ; 
but let no novice take any but a recipe 
she is quite sure of, one given by an 
acknowledged authority, and if she 
likes one of her friend’s dishes and 
wants the recipe, let her quietly read it over with that friend, 
and ask an explanation of obscure points or those that are not 
clear to her. If she cannot give them—and it is from this an- 
noyance I want to save the reader—do not venture to try the 
recipe, for, unfortunately, many women who can cook well, 
have no idea whatever of how to impart their knowledge. 
Some times the recipe will not have any proportions, simply 
“a little of this,” “some of that.” “and water enough to”— 
etc., etc., which, of course, will be quite useless to any one but 
an experienced cook, and no good to her if it is for any dish 
depending strictly on proportion. 

One may guard the young housewife by warning her 
from using fugitive recipes, but when recipes appear in the 
cleverly written household me/ange of a prominent New York 
evening paper, and the column is so sprightly that its utter 
worthlessness as a guide in culinary matters is not per- 
ceived by those who wield the scissors for other papers, the 
warning does not seem to apply. I have not the faintest 
idea who writes this article I have in my mind, which is 
a mixture of fashions, society and literary gossip, with gas- 
tronomic items, ushered into public notice as if they were 
unique, and the choicest gleanings from sources not open 
to the vulgar, and they are related so daintily with some little 
unctuous word as an appetizer, and sound so tempting, that 
they are copied into many’a young wife’s repository of choice 
recipes to be tried at some time. I am not singling out this 
one article because it is worse than many others, but because 
itis more clever, and the character of the paper in which it 
appears gives it prestige, and as a fact the recipes are copied 
far and wide. 

I give a specimen which was reprinted into the house- 
hold column of one of the best, if not the best, of the New 
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many others, but is sublimely absurd : 
IN SEASON. 

Summer is a time when the housekeeper eagerly avails herself 
of every suggestion for preparing dainty dishes. The New York 
* * * * recently contained the following directions for cooking 
green peas. The results will be found very palatable: 

“A quart, freshly gathered and shelled, are put into a pan, with 
a quarter of a pound of fresh butter and two quarts of cold water; 
rub these together with the hands until well mixed; pour off the 
water, and put in the stewpan, with the hearts of two lettuces 
shredded small, a small onion, anda sprig of parsley, a dessert- 
spoonful of pounded sugar, and a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. 
Cover well, and stew gently for half an hour. Then put two ounces 
of fresh butter on a plate with a dessertspoonful of flour, and knead 
them together; put this into the peas, and toss the whole together 
until well mixed. When served take out the parsley and onion, 
but let the lettuce remain.” 

The experienced matron will see at a glance wherein lies 
the absurdity, but I can imagine the novice, eager for a 
novelty, seeing nothing but the appetizing sound of it all. 
We will therefore examine it together. 

You are told to put the peas into water with a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter, and to rub them with your hands 
until well mixed. Now, butter and water will not mix, and if 
the peas and butter are intended to do so it should be stated, 
but as a fact they would not mix in this way, the butter would 
float off from the wet peas, at most making them only greasy. 
Now mark! You are to throw away this water, and of course 
the butter goes with it, and it could only have been put in to 
waste it. Then put in the stewpan,—the peas we suppose ; 
you are not told so, indeed it rather seems as if it is the water 
and dutter, but if so, what becomes of the peas? No, it must 
be the peas. The lettuce hearts, onion, parsley, etc., are to 
follow, but apparently no water. You are to stew gently for 
half an hour, then you are to add butter and flour and toss 
till mixed. 

Will you imagine the burnt mass if this recipe were lit- 
erally carried out? Now, as there are the. possibilities of a 
very nice dish in this recipe, and instruction as well as 
fault-finding the object of these papers, it may be discussed 
further, and we may not only learn how to make the nice 
dish but how this recipe may have stood originally in its 
undistorted state. 

For instance, instead of the hocus pocus with water and 
butter, the peas were probably to be boiled till tender 
in water which was to be thrown away, then perhaps the 
four ounces of butter were to be added; the lettuce, pars- 
ley and onion would cook in the butter without water, 
but the peas, except at their very youngest, would not do 
so. In this way, and with frequent shaking to prevent 
burning, a delicious dish of stewed peas would result, or the 
peas may be boiled, the water fart/y poured off, and the 
vegetables added, leaving out butter and flour until the let- 
tuce is stewed tender, then thicken with two ounces of butter 
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and a tablespoonful of flour. This will be an excellent dish, 
less rich than the last. Both would be an excellent way to 
use canned peas. 

My advice to the novice in cooking is to adopt as her guide 
the work of one of the well-known teachers of cooking; each 
have their special advantages, and a little talk with those ac- 
customed to use them will probably guide you in your selec- 
tion. ‘They will all of them be good guides; the recipes may 
be depended upon with rare exceptions to come out right, 
provided you know the elements of cooking. For those who 
do not, no cooking-book could be satisfactory, because if it 
explained every move, as we have seen, the reader too often 
skips the explanation. Here is where I hope to be of some 
use. I have said in adopting one of the excellent cooking- 
books by the well-known heads of cooking-schools, you had 
better learn something of their specialties. For instance, the 
one / consider, perhaps, best, some object to on the ground 
that it is too “ Frenchy,” and that she is “too fond of onions 
in her recipes.” The Frenchiness I grant, because genuine 
French cooking methods are the best in the world (note I say 
“ methods”), but as they are adopted by all cooking-schools I 
believe that objection comes from the fact that she often ¢e//s 
her readers that the source of the recipe is French. But al- 
though French methods are adopted by nearly all who are 
teaching cooking in this country, the dishes may be English 
or American, and generally are the latter, except those that 
come under the head of fancy cooking, which forms a minor 
part of any sensible book for general use. 

Another excellent book is a great favorite with some, and 
condemned by others as excelling only in sweet things, that 
the meats and soups are seasoned too highly, etc. In short, 
each has its admirers, and I think, although errors do creep 
into any book, they are all faithful guides in all particulars 
except, perhaps, the time. Many of the recipes give too short 
a time. I account for this by the fact that it is often esti- 
mated by that required in cooking with gas. ‘This is very 
much less for many purposes than the uncertain heat of a coal 
fire. The time required for cooking by gas can be estimated 
toa minute. Even the most experienced cannot do so with 
coals. 

In succeeding papers we shall take recipes, good and bad, 
dissect them and explain the methods, and also try to over- 
come that stumbling block to all novices, the alteration of 
recipes. 

_—Catherine Owen. 
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AUTUMN. 


Mid yellow harvest fields her feet are set, 
And fruity clusters crown her regal head, 
Of all God’s ministers I count her first, 
Yea from her hand are all His people fed. 


Doubt ye her noble lineage? prithee, look 

Where she o’er field and wood her way doth hold 
Clad in the colors that proclaim it best, 

In royal purple and in cloth of gold. 


In royal purple where late asters nod; 

Where from the wine press flows a dark, sweet tide, 
As from some piercéd heart the sweet life flows 

So runs the stream in which her hands are dyed. 


In cloth of gold by dusty waysides spread, 
Trai'ed with a lavish hand across the sod. 
No fairer wealth e’er kingly coffers held 
Than smiles in yellow leagues of golden-rod. 


Her eyes upraised, like deep and voiceless prayers, 
To him from whom her countless blessings come, 
Are filled with glad thanksgiving evermore, 
Her lips are sweet with songs of harvest home. 


—Alice O. Darling. 
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HASTY PUDDING. 


HERE is nothing like -hasty pudding or mush and milk 
for alight meal or lunch. Hasty pudding, stir-abqut 
or mush was a popular and staple dish with our fore- 
fathers, and from the first ripening of the new corn till another 
new crop came around, but particularly during the cold months, 
its meal graced the table daily, served up in various ways but 
chiefly as mush and milk. Shortcake in those days was a dainty, 
as wheat flour was less plenty and cheap than now. A story is 
told of Benjamin Franklin, with how much truth we cannot say, 
which aptly illustrates this point. It is said that the celebrated 
philosopher in his youth was courting a young woman, and 
that he called one day as usual, expecting to take tea with 
the family. The mush and milk that were to constitute the 
evening meal were in course of preparation, when another 
young man appeared who, it seems, was a more favored suitor 
than Franklin. Straightway the mush and milk were put 
aside and a supper of shortcake and tea was prepared. When 
it was set Franklin was requested to ask a blessing, when, it 

is said, he perpetrated the following : 

“The Lord be praised; but how I’m amazed 
To see how things have mended; 


For shortcake and tea for supper I see, 
Where mush and milk were intended.” 


As wheat flour came into use and our country’s simple life 
was invaded by luxury, corn meal gradually went out of use 
as a universal article of food, and mush and milk was gener- 
ally dropped. It is affected tosome extent of late by that class 
of fashionables who deem it the thing to patronize the antique 
for the fad’s sake. The modern ways of serving “ cereals,” 
however, do not fit the circumstances in the case of hasty pud- 
ding. There is scant enjoyment in eating a little of it asa 
prelude or a finale to a breakfast or supper of other viands. 
To properly enjoy and get the benefit of mush and milk, you 
must inake a meal of it. Let it be cooked slowly, but not too 
slowly. It is “hasty” pudding, remember. The quicker it 
can be prepared without making it lumpy, the better the flavor 
will be ; but the avoidance of lumps involves a certain slow- 
ness in the cooking. Have the milk cold; it is all the better 
if it has been kept in a refrigerator, or in a very cold place in 
winter. Letit be very rich in cream. Mush and milk is poor 
eating with blue milk, and the addition of an extra quantity of 
cream is advisable, when it is practicable. Don’t put a quan- 
tity of the mush into the milk to heat it up, but take it from 
the dish on your spoon, only about so much at once as will 
make a mouthful. Let it sink into the rich milk, then take it 
up again on the spoon, with a spoonful of milk with it, and 
put it in your mouth. Thus the milk is kept cool, and the en- 
joyment of the splendid dish is increased a hundred per cent. 

Unfortunately, really good corn meal is hard to obtain now- 
adays. The modern roller processes of crushing grain have 
banished much of the flavor as well as the healthfulness of all 
meals and flours. Another reason is that the raising of corn 
for fodder and feed for cattle and horses instead of food for 
man has driven out the varieties that were best adapted for 
the latter purpose. The hard, yellow “flint” corn that made 
the rich meal of our childhood is little grown now. Where one 
has access to a stone grist-mill and can carry a grist of well- 
ripened yellow corn, fresh from the harvest, he may enjoy his 
mush and milk in its origipal excellence. The flouring-mill 
proprietors are discussing the introduction of stones to supply 
a demand for ground wheat flour that seems to be springing 
up, and if this is done we may have a better chance to obtain 
good corn meal also. In any case, however, mush and milk 
is a grand dish, and both enjoyment and health would be 
promoted by its more general use. 

—Joel Barlow, /r. 
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DUTOH BULBS FOR THE GARDEN. 


THE Crocus. 


NYA ARDENERS begin their spring in the 
‘ee «Autumn, and what are termed “ Dutch 
Bulbs” must be planted in the fall for 
next April and May blooming. We 
are apt to want a thing when we see 
it and not to think of it again until it 
makes its appearance. Thus the 
merchant displays his goods to tempt 
us to buy. All florists have inquiries 
for plants when the inquirer sees 
them in flower. Last spring some 
brilliant masses of bloom were noticed 
and disappointment arose because the 
plants could not be bought. Perhaps they were Crocus, Tulips, 
Hyacinths or Daffies. Lest they should be forgotten again, 
attention is asked to the crocus which more than all the rest 
should be put out early. If the merchant has the bulbs forsale 
the chances are he will tell you they can be planted anytime. 
So they can, but the crocus will not bloom if planted late. 
The earlier they are in the ground the better. Experience 
has taught that September planted crocus were much more 
satisfactory than those put out later, while those set in De- 
cember never made their appearance in the spring, in many 
cases. 

Beds in solid mass, borders to drives and mixing among 
hardy shrubs are very pretty, while charming effects may 
be had by planting in the lawn and in banks in various forms, 
such as monograms, stars, anchors or any design where the 
outline can be kept clear. ‘The writer once made a horse 
shoe with a whip through it on quite a large scale, on the 
same lawn an anchor with a chain fastened to atree. In April 
before the grass fairly began to look green the little crocus 
flowers made their appearance much to the wonderment of the 
passer-by. As they were planted in solid colors the effect was 
beautiful. For this work what are called Vo. 1. or Mammoth 
Yellow for this color, Queen Victoria for white, and Albion 
for blue are recommended. 

For lawn planting take up the turf, loosen the soil a little, 
put in the bulbs two inches apart, press them into the soil 
a little, then replace the turf firmly, pounding it back in 
place. If the sod is cut two inches thick it will be about 
the proper depth to have the crocus. After all is in place 
water thoroughly—for best effects in beds, plant the same 
distance apart and the same depth, when winter sets in 
cover the beds with coarse litter or, what is better, hem- 
lock branches, taking the covering off in March. The 
habit of the crocus is such, that the old bulbs or corms 
split into several smaller corms and unless the bulbs are 
lifted as soon as the leaves are yellow the form in which 
they are planted cannot be maintained except a strip of 
tin or slate be put down on edge to prevent their spread- 
ing. They like to roam, and in some varieties a new family 
will sometimes make its appearance several inches from 
the parent bulb. 

When planted in the lawn, as soon as the flowers have 
faded the tops can be cut off. By this time the lawn will need 
the mower which can be used without injury to the crocus— 
cut the tops with the grass. Crocus flower nicely in pots if 
not exposed to fire heat. Take a five-inch pot filled with good 
soil, put in six or seven corms then bury them outside until 
the pots are filled with roots, gradually bring them into the 
house, place the pots in a light situation, but have no artifi- 
cial heat unless it is to keep the frost out, the sunshine should 
give all the heat required. In forcing bulbs of any kind we 
should consider their natural requirements. Remember how 


they flower when left to themselves in the open ground, and 
provide as nearly as possible these conditions. The home of 
the spring flowering crocus is North and West Asia and 
North Africa. 

—W.F. Gale. 
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RESIGNATION. 


The cup He presses to my lip 
I'll drink,— 
E’en though from bitter founts I slip 
The draught He bids me freely sip, 
Nor shrink 
From draining e’en its dregs, if so He wills. . 


How well I loved my one dear lamb 
He knows; 
As when a babe his mother’s arm © 
Encircled him from every harm, 
The woes 
Of later life I would have softened still. 


Safe, nestled in the tender fold 
Of home, 
Sheltered from every blast of cold, 
To watch my sweetest bud unfold 
And bloom, 
Was joy enough my earthly cup to fiil. 


’Twas not so full—our little nest 
° Of birds— 
That I could tear from my fond breast 
The dove that there first sought its rest; 
No words 
The bitter anguish of the thought can tell. 


But when, full fledged, he sought to fly, 
I strove 
To stifle every bitter sigh, 
Nor bind him by one yearning cry, 
Till love 
Made light the task for one I cherished well. 


And so he plumed himself for flight— 
My bird— 
I saw him flutter from my sight, 
I said, “ He will return at night, 
Dear bird, 
With fresher song the old home nest to fill.” 


(I could not bind thee at my side, 
My boy ; 
And when with manly strength and pride 
You sought Ambition’s restless tide, 
’T was joy, 
With watchful eyes, to guard you still from ill.) 


And so, beneath a smiling sky, 
My bird, 
Full-winged you mount and proudly fly, 
Nor dream the fowler’s snare is nigh, 
Unheard, 
With folded, broken wing I fall !—Ah, well ! 


The evening of my days to cheer 
With thy sweet song, 
I hoped. But on my heart so drear 
Its melody still falls. I hear 
Thee still. Not long 
Before my waiting soul its notes shall thrill. 


From morn to eve, upon my ear, 
Thy footsteps fall ; 
I seem to know that thou art near, 
And so I dry each falling tear ;— 
Nor shall the pall 
Of grief enshroud my faith, its joy to chill. 
That thou art mine, my lamb, my birdling still! 


—Mrs. E. C. Whitney. 
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SOME OF THE LET GO’S 
Or HousrEHOoLp DAILy LIFE AND LIVING. 


A Dull Vegetable Knife. 

Leaking Tins. 

A Clothes Wringer that will not Wring. 

Dull Scissors. 

Tidies that are Everlastingly Falling Off. 

The Weekly Repairing of Garments. 

A Question the Devil Cannot Answer. 

T is rather strange, when you come to 
think of it, how many little things are 
“let go” in the house, that really fret 
the inmates and add friction to the 
household machinery, which should run 
smoothly. Most of these “ let-go’s”’ are 
in the kitchen. I might philosophize 
about that fact, but I will not, just now. 
A dull vegetable knife is one of these. 
The kitchen which contains a sharp one 
is the exception, yet it is very exasper- 
ating to peel potatoes or apples; cut up 
beans, or slice turnips, with a knife as 

“ dull asa hoe.” In the first place one begrudges the money 

fora fine steel knife “ just to pair potatoes with,” never 

stopping to think that the better the knife, the cheaper it is 
for this sort of work. A sharp knife will pare thinner, and 
waste less than a dull one, and will last longer. A good, 
small whet stone should accompany it, with instructions to 
use ##, and not the stove pipe, stove edge or sole of the cook’s 
shoe. There isan old saying, that one of the few questions 
the Devil cannot answer is: “ What is a woman’s whet stone ?” 

Another annoyance is leaking tins of various kinds, notably, 
quart measures, dippers, dripping-pans and sauce-pans. Bits 
of rag drawn through the tiny holes, or flour paste rubbed on 
the bottom to form a patch are common devices for getting 
along with these let-go tins, instead of carrying them to the 
nearest tin shop some morning and getting them back whole 
and strong in the afternoon for a very small outlay of time 
and money. There is for sale, and I doubt not it is quite 
commonly used, a certain kind of solder that the dealers 
claim can easily be used at home. I think I bought some 
once, but was not very successful in using it, probably from 
lack of skill. It in no way lessened my conviction that tins 
should not be allowed to continue leaky, when time or service 
has made them so. 

A clothes wringer that will not wring, is another annoyance. 
Perhaps one of the rollers will not turn. We oil the gearing, 
and fuss with it week after week, on washday, and forget it 
the other days, all the time vaguely hoping it is only a “con- 
niption fit” and the matter will “ right itself” if only we wait 
long enough. It does not “right itself,” and so the annoy- 
ance continues, the clothes are half-wrung, or wrung by hand, 
when it would be so easy to drop a postal to the man who 
repairs wringers, and then have this one cease to be a 
“let-go.” 

Dull scissors—who does not know them? Day after day 
some people “saw away” with such a pair, working their 
jaws meanwhile, and getting a “pain in their tempers,” all 
because this is one of the “let-go’s” that has grown to be 
chronic. Isn’t it queer? Why is it so? I only knowit is, and 
that I rarely have a friend, who visits me and uses my 
scissors, fail to say, “‘ Why, how nice and sharp your scissors 
are!” Also, I never go anywhere, taking my work, without 
being very sure my scissors are with it, because I know what I 
will meet, nine times out of ten, if I borrow scissors. 

Another “let-go” has a connection with tidies. Now 
tidies are very nice things, and very saving to the furniture, 
if they are properly made and adjusted; but how few are. 


Most of them are “ everlastingly falling off,” and all because 
we fail to-sew on little tapes for tying, or little tapes for pin- 
ning underneath. We mean to, each of the fifty times we 
pick them up and lay them on the sofa or chair; but somehow 
we let it go, and fret ourselves and others by so doing. 

The weekly repairing of garments is almost a religious 
duty in some few homes ; but in how many are the little rents 
and rips, the lost buttons and hooks, the broken button- 
holes, and worn edges, and the tiny holes and thin places in 
hosiery, let-go from time to time until nothing remains to be 
done but throw aside the garments. “The stitch in time 
saves nine” remark, may be trite, but it is just as good as 
ever, and when I find a home where mending is one of the 
“let-go’s” I feel very sure there is a sad lack of thrift, and so 
of certain moral qualities that go with it. 

I am well aware that “one cannot do everything ;”’ but let 
us not be self-indulgent or self-deceived when we say this. 
Let us not find that the “ let-go’s” are things that we should 
do, and that we neglect for other things that we prefer to do 
because they are pleasanter, or through a carelessness that is 
selfish or dishonest. The fewer “let-go’s” we have the 


easier will life be, read/y. 
__—JSuniata Stafford. 
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“LOOKING BAOKWARD.” 


Settin’ here so kind a lonely, 
Gazin’ out across the way ; 
Nothin’ there to look at, only 
What I see most every day. 
Houses jest like one a nuther, 
Towerin’ up four stories high, 
Nice enough, but then I’d ruther 
See a good sized bit o’ sky. 
Like the sky so blue an’ soft an’ 
Fleecy-like. How I'd enjoy 
Seein’ it ez I did often 
When I was a growin’ boy. 


When I was a happy youngster, 
Laughin’ like, at earthly ills, 

Livin’ on the farm amongst th’ 
Dear ol’ rugged Berkshire hills. 

Wisht wen I wake up some mornin 
I hed find myself again 

In the house ez I was born in, 
Sleepin’ side o’ brother Ben. 

How the ol’ straw-bed ed rest me, 
Sleepin’ through ’ithout a break, 

I dunno, tho’ but I’d jest be 
Satisfied to lay awake. 


Wonder ef there’s many changes 
In the place, et I hed see? 

Guess the thing ’twould seem mos’ strange 1s 
Me, the boy thet ust to be. 

There was that ol’ scup that hung there 
On the ellum tree, where I 

Lots o’ times have set an’ swung there 
Watin’ fer the cat to die. 

Went to school then, ’cept in hayin’— 
Books, I some way didn’t love— 

*Member Mother kept a sayin’ 
“ Hurry, its a quarter uf.” 


Ust to call myself ill-treated 
When I had to fetch the cow, 

But I know how more ’n sweet ’ed 
Be a ramble like that now. 

I kin almos’ smell the cldver 
Freshenen’ the mornin’ breeze, 

Not much like the smells all over 
City streets like sech az these. 

Suthin’s in my eyes, I s’picion 
Sort o’ moisture like, but then 

I can’t sometimes help a wishin 


Et I was a boy again. : 
—F. H. Curtiss. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


The first pale yellow leaves fall flickering down 
From elm-trees’ plumy crown, 
The ivy-vine turns rosy in his arms. 
Fair purple asters crowns along the way. 
Black crows are calling over golden farms, 
With dry, unmellow tones, in goblin play. 


The boughs that swung their ruddy apples high 

To ripen near the sky, 

Now let them drop where lowly crickets chime. 
The morns come late to twinkle on the dew. 

Our fires are lit, we hail thee, Autumn-time! 
Sweet Summer followed when her swallows flew. 


—Trene Putnam. 
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AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENTS, IV. 


A Harvest HoME FFsTIVAL, OR THE FEAST OF MONDAMIN—Ma- 
DAME TUSSAUAD’S WAX WoRKS—THE KIRMESS— 
A CARNIVAL OF NATIONS. 


HE glorious summer has come and gone. 
She has swept past us with her lan- 
guorous heart and rich fragrance of 
bloom, her seductive dolce far niente, 
when only the swaying hammock upon 
the vine-embowered piazza, or under 
broad, bending boughs, the tinkle of ice 
in crystal goblets, and the soft szsh, 
swish of the palm leaf, seemed endur- 
able for those who “toil not, neither 
spin.” With others, who facing the 
sterner issues of life in summer heat 

as well as winter cold, the long, busy days have passed as 

best they could, in the never ceasing round of duties, but in 
letting go, as much as possible, any extra exertion that could 
be avoided. 

Mid-summer is the time for rest of body and mind in so far 
as it is possible to attain it, and they have done well who have 
remembered that even Mother Nature takes her afternoon 
nap in the long, sunny afternoons that glide softly and 
sleepily by. But when autumn comes with firmer step across 
the flaming hills, decked in her crimson and russet robes, her 
arms filled with golden sheaves, her brow bound with cluster- 
ing vines and wreaths of golden-rod and purple asters, when 
homeward troop the multitudes of merry pleasure-seekers 
from hill and shore, from sounding surf or mountain paths, 
the world wakes up again and dons its working garb. The 
summer is over and gone and the holiday joys are past and 
we must “take up the burdens of life again.” 

Now is the time, before Thanksgiving gayeties draw near, 
before the Christmas work comes on apace, to plan for and 
carry out some seasonable pleasures that naturally belong to 
autumnal days. These days are visibly growing shorter, the 
evenings lengthen, and we begin to enjoy the lighted lamps 
and slight, cheery fire upon the hearth, and watch with gentle 
regret the turning leaves, or view with a quiet satisfaction 
and deep gratitude the heavily-laden harvest wagons coming 
home at night, creaking with their weight of generous stores 
for the winter. They suggest to us our next entertainment. 
What more fitting since our young people are asking for 
something to do, some place to go, for the good times that 
youth delights in, than to give our 


HARVEST HOME FESTIVAL. 


Send the restless youngsters, and some of the o/dsters also, 
out into the beautiful woods for great branches of autumn 
leaves all scarlet and yellow; for shaggy, brown nuts, and 
ripe, red berries hanging in thick clusters on the boughs ; for 
green moss and trailing vines and pieces of gray, lichen- 


covered bark. Send sturdy arms to the corn-fields and have 
them cut down some of the longest, most perfect stalks with 
their soft, yellow-brown leaves and stiff, delicate tassels, and, 
stopping at the huge, red barns in passing, let them bring 
sheaves of wheat and oats and rye, if any can be found left 
over from the summer threshing, to help to decorate the 
Festival hall. 

In the center of the room buil< up, on a light, lattice-work 
frame, a pagoda, a Temple of Ceres. placing the longest corn- 
stalks at the corners, fastening sprays of smaller grains in 
graceful masses by the vines and rustic branches, and hang- 
ing full ears of red and yellow corn along the top as pendants. 
Delicate festoons of autumn flowers and clusters of grapes, 
nuts and scarlet berries of the mountain ash, or the deeper, 
richer sumach, all add to the general effect. 

Some golden-haired maiden, clothed in soft draperies of 
yellow, bordered with brown or crimson, wearing a classic 
girdle and sandals and bearing a graceful sceptre made of 
the slender, reedlike 7)pha /atifo/ia (in vulgar parlance “ cat- 
tail’) will make a lovely Ceres and preside with gentle dig- 
nity over her court. Her merry attendants can serve to 
hungry mortals the various fruits and nuts the booth con- 
tains, and also fresh popped corn taken directly from the 
huge corn-popper manipulated over a gas or oil-stove placed 
behind a screen. Others may sell various pretty little de- 
vices appropriate to the occasion, made of corn or pop corn, 
such as bangle boards, thermometers and other useful and 
pretty trinkets. 

A shapely ear of red corn, with a nickel-plated thermometer 
set into it, tied with green and orange ribbons, hangs over 
my desk as I write, a pleasant souvenir of such a festival. 

From the Temple of Ceres with its fun and frolic for the 
boys and girls, we pass on to something, if not so picturesque, 
quite as attractive and substantial. It is the long tables, 
decorated also with bright autumn leaves and berries, and 
laden with good cheer, every plate containing a dainty, yellow 
menu card which bears on the first page the following grace- 
ful legend : 

THE FEAST OF MONDAMIN. 
October 2, 3, 188-. 
“ And they called the women around them, 
Called the young men and the maidens, 
To the harvest of the corn-fields, 
Come, O come to the Feast of Mondamin!” 


The crowds of pleased and hungry guests turn the page, to 
find on the other side the bill of fare for the first day’s 
“feast,” and read as follows: 

October 2. 
“ Bless the food that stands before you. 
It is blessed and enchanted ! 
It has magic virtue in it!” 

Oyster Soup. Gumbo Soup. 
Venison. Wild Turkey. Bear Meat. 
Roast Beef. Corned Beef. 

“Then on pemmican they feasted, 

Pemmican and buffalo marrow, 
Haunch of deer and hump of bison.” 


Wheat Bread. Corn Bread. Rye Bread. 


“Yellow cakes of the Mondamin 
And the wild rice of the river.” 


Mashed Potatoes. Rice. Succotash. 
Hominy. Macaroni. 
Tomatoes. Beans. Peas. 
Cranberry Sauce. Cold Slaw. 
Pickles. Celery. 

Pumpkin Pie. Mince Pie. 


Indian Pudding. 
Coffee. 
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For the second day stood an equally appetizing list : 
October 3. 


“ All the wild rice has been gathered, 
- And the maize is ripe and ready, 
Let us gather in the harvest.” 


Oysters. Baked Red Snapper. 

Wild Turkey. Wild Duck. Roast Pig.* 
Sweet Potatoes. Trish Potatoes. 
Tomatoes. Corn. Macaroni. 
Hominy. Rice. Beans. 

Wild Grape Jelly. Cranberry Sauce. 
Olives. Celery. 

Pumpkin Pie. Apple Pie. 
English Plum Pudding. 

Coffee. Tea. Chocolate. 


“ T have given you bear and bison, 
I have given you roe and reindeer.” 


Did not the quaint biil of fare help to whet the already 
hearty appetites, provoking much laughter and discussion 
and reviving old memories of “early times,” and prove in 
truth a great assistance, 

“That the feast may be more joyous, 
That the time might pass more gaily 
And the guests be more contented.” 

For the evening’s entertainment of tableaux and music was 

arranged the following characteristic programme : 


THE FEAST OF MONDAMIN. 
October 2, 188 -. 
“ She had sent through all the village, . 
Messengers with wands of willow, 
As a sign of invitation, 
As a token of the feasting.” 
1. Tableau—Ceres, the Goddess of Grain. 
2. Dance—The Corn Flower Galop. 
3. Tableau—The Death of Mondamin. 
Music. 
. Tableau—The Wooing of Hiawatha. 
. Tableau—The Wedding Feast. 
. Reading—The Blessing of the Cornfields. 
“In the pleasant land and peaceful, 
Sing the mysteries of Mondamin, 
Sing the blessings of the cornfields.” 


7. The Corn Husking. 


aun > 


The Corn Flower Galop is a pretty and graceful dance, ex- 
ecuted by a number of children dressed in white, with yellow 
scarfs and wreaths of blue corn-flowers. 

These tableaux can be varied to suit the wishes of the man- 
agers and taste of the audience, but the above are a fair 
sample of a pleasing list, for nearly every one is familiar with 
the musical legends of Hiawatha, the Strong Heart, many 
have wandered by the shores of Gitchie Gumee, or lingered 
far away in the shady paths near the falls of lovely Minne- 
haha, and these legends with their simple imagery of nature 
seem eminently appropriate to illustrate our Harvest Home 
Festival, The costuming for the tableaux is not difficult and 
can be made both picturesque and inexpensive by the skilful 
use of gay blankets, feathers, shells, chamois skin and gen- 
erous applications of red ochre, or fuller’s earth and Spanish 
brown. Some dark-eyed maiden with long, black tresses and 
fawn-like figure will not refuse to act the character of lovely 

“Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women 
In the land of the Dacotahs,”’ 


* The pig has the traditional lemon in its mouth, or a small ear of corn, and 
has its curly tail decorated with red, white and blue ribbons. 


while many a youth will willingly play the part of the 
“hunter, young and handsome, Hiawatha the Beloved.” 
MADAME TUSSAUD’S WAX-WORKS. 

Nearly every one is “acquainted” with the famous Mrs. 
Jarley and her highly select and strictly moral and classical 
exhibition of wax-works. Indeed, so frequently have they 
been put upon exhibition in this country by various bands of 
amateurs, and so many books are there containing minute 
descriptions of the wonderful characters of that popular gal- 
lery of celebrities, and the still more popular “ Delight of the 
nobility and gentry and the pet of royalty,” that they are all 
becoming somewhat of a drug on the market; in fact, have 
quite a flavor of the Castanea vesca. But like many other old 
things they are still good and can be utilized readily and 
always create amusement. 

By a happy inspiration they were recently reproduced under 
a new name and somewhat different guise, and the novel 
rendition was well received. Instead of the stout and com- 
fortable British matron, Mrs. Jarley, with her imposing bon- 
net and its multitudinous bows, her quaint, old-fashioned 
garb and air of homely respectability, dear to every lover of 
Dickens’ inimitable power in delineating the humble charac- 
ters of life, we take for our “ leading lady,” for variety’s sake, 
the fashionable and fascinating Madame Tussaud. This 
lady is, presumably, French and her broken sentences, pretty 
idiom, slight air of affectation, her handsome, lace-trimmed 
French costume, ev ¢raine, her elegant hat and gloves and 
huge feather fan, her smelling salts and other accessories of 
ultra refinement, excite much interest. She is ably sup- 
ported, not by dear “little Nell” and her “ grandfather” and 
“George,” but by a very stylish and self-possessed young 
person, smartly dressed as a lady’s maid, who answers to the 
striking title of Mademoiselle Euphemia, Euphrasia Pereline 
Pauline De Montmorency, and by two distit guished looking 
gentlemen attendants in full evening dress, the Messieurs 
Adolphus Achilles and Francois Feodore. The sprightly 
and coquettish Mademoiselle does the usual dusting and 
arranging of the figures, carefully bending the straight-hang- 
ing arms at right angles, while it is the duty of the dignified 
attendants to bring forward the various characters which do 
not remain stationary upon the back of the stage, but are 
brought out in succession as their names are called. This is 
accomplished by the “ wax figure” standing perfectly stiff, 
with heels placed closely together and arms pressed closely 
to the side. 

After the arms have been bent at right angles by Mad’lle 
E. E. P. P. De M., the attendants, one on each side, by plac- 
ing one hand under the elbow and the other under the wrist 
of the perfectly rigid figure, can lift it up two inches from the 
floor and carry it forward to the center of the stage, and in 
the same manner return it to its place after the “ winding up 
process ” has been gone through with, and the proper action 
and appropriate description given. The moving part of the 
performance is most laughable, but must be carefully re- 
hearsed to prevent any failure, and it goes without saying 
that the attendants must be strong and muscular and the 
“ wax figures” not too heavy, and capable of perfect control 
of their muscles and risibles. The whole action must be 
carried out with a mechanical stiffness. 

Consider then that we have our usual gallery of the “ most 
celebrated characters the world has ever produced,” suitably 
prepared, mounted on their respective pedestals, introducing 
among them some new and novel figures, appropriate to the 
refined taste of the Nineteenth century, among them Oscar 
Wilde, Mrs. James Brown Potter, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
and the instructive character of the Cooking School Graduate 
who is represented as manipulating a portion of dough to be 
made into cooking school bread. 
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A good many excellent local hits can be introduced, and 
many a quiet evening at seaside and mountain resorts can be 
enlivened by an impromptu exhibition of the wax-works, 
while for a more elaborate performance, with all the acces- 
sories of footlights, music, handsome costumes and an air of 
fashionable refinement mingled with laughable comedy, Mrs. 
Jarley’s Wax-Works may be improved upon, if desired, by 
those of Madame Tussaud. 

THE KIRMESS. 


This word comes from the German, Kirche-Messe, literally 
the church fair or church feast of the Middle Ages, and has a 
delightfully medieval sound in this prosaic age. The first 
Kirche-messe was held in Southern Germany in the Twelfth 
century at the consecration of a great cathedral, and the fes- 
tivities following the religious ceremonies were prolonged for 
a whole week. Booths were erected in all the streets of the 
town, where every imaginable article was sold, and from 
every neighboring province, city and village, from all the 
country near and far, flocked the peasants, gentry and no- 
bility in their bravest attire to attend the imposing cere- 
monies of the consecration and enjoy for the week following 
the mirth and jollity of the AirchenSeste or Kirchen-messe. 

From that time until the present, in many interior locali- 
ties, the festival is often celebrated, and the fashion has crept 
across the seas to be reproduced in the New World under 
different conditions and under the Anglicized title of The 
Kermesse, or Kirmess. Several very fine entertainments of 
this kind have been given recently in some of the larger 
cities, requiring more space to describe them than the valu- 
able pages of Goop HouSEKEEPING can afford. But a very 
creditable and interesting festival can be given on a smaller 
scale by carrying out the details as faithfully as possible in 
the arrangement of the booths, selection of costumes and 
rehearsal of the different national dances which form an im- 
portant part of the programme. Austria and Bohemia, Sax- 
ony and Bavaria, the Tyrol and the different cantons of 
Switzerland, Alsace and Lorraine, all must lend their gay and 
picturesque costumes to the scene, and books of travel, pho- 
tographs of people and places must be carefully studied to 
help in carrying out the realistic effects. 


THE CARNIVAL OF NATIONS. 


Still more interesting and of a much broader scope is the 
above entertainment given in a somewhat similar manner. 
For this the hall or grounds must be quite commodious and 
the different booths entirely distinct in character. For Amer- 
ica, England and France the national colors are liberally 
used, and the principal industries indicated. Spain and 
Italy are well represented by the fruit-stalls in charge of 
dark-eyed senoritas and pretty peasant maidens. Russia is 
filled with furs. Turkey furnishes delicious coffee, served 
out by blackeyed houris, and China and Japan the delicate 
He-no in frailest egg-shell cups, proffered by piquant Yum- 
Yums, and so on ad “ibitum, until we have been “around 
the world in eighty” minutes and, satisfied with fun and 
feasting, are glad to go safely and gaily back to our own 
“home, sweet home.” 

—Isabella Laning Candee. 


Selected for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
DIALEOT GEMS. 
It’s mighty easy to shove your feller-creeters over on to the Lord. 


There’s nothin’ but potatoes and parsnips eight months in the 
year that is green. 


Men is quite different while they’re on the anxious seat, as you 
may say, from what they be when they’ve got into the saddle. 


Original in Goop 


OUR THREE YEAR OL) “TWIG,” 


AnD How we “ Bent” Hi. 


FTER months of expectation he ar- 
rived. “His name is John” was as 
firmly established with us by family 
precedent, as it was conclusively writ- 
ten by Zachariah of old concerning 
his boy. Plain John, no Jack or 
Johnnie about it. For five weeks he 
behaved like a saint. The nurse said 
he was the best baby she ever saw. 
He was passed round from one ad- 
miring caller to another like a work 
of art. We had theories on his train- 
ins, but kept quiet about them while 
the nurse stayed. The gentleman 
of the medical profession made his 
closing visit with the remark, “ Splendid boy, madam. Treat 
him to wholesome neglect. My wife’s mother had thirteen. 
Somebody asked how she brought upso many. ‘I give them 
each a little wholesome neglect,’ said she,—‘ best thing in the 
world.’ ‘Good morning,’” and he bowed himself out. 

I told the Professor, John’s father, of the prescription, and 
he was struck with its resemblance to our views. 

The nurse, after tucking John away in his crib the night he 
was five weeks old, said her good-bye, and left. 

For one half hour he rested tranquilly, and the Professor 
read aloud to me in the study adjoining. Then we were inter- 
rupted by a small war-whoop. We kept very quiet, whisper- 
ing, “a bad dream.” But the screams continued, and think- 
ing the infant might strangle or suffocate, we rushed to the 
rescue. The Professor, seeing the perspiration rolling from 
my face, suggested opening a window. I thought of the 
neighbors and said “no.” Then he mentioned “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s,” which was anything but a soothing remark. 
Bridget, whose sister had a half dozen chiidren, might 
have helped us, but alas! she had gone out for a yeast 
cake. Nobody was in the house but ourselves. The Pro- 
fessor, in despair, said solemnly after one hour of trotting, 
churning, patting and singing on our part, “let us give him 
some ‘ wholesome neglect.’” John junior instantly straight- 
ened himself out stiff as a buckram. I burst into tears and 
sobbed, “ Run for the doctor. It must be convulsions!” He 
hurried off, to meet the nurse at the door returning for her 
spectacles. She said she almost always forgot to take them 
away when the case was a first baby. After looking at the 
patient she fed him some warm water, folded his rumpled 
flannels smooth, cuddled him in her fat arms, and he was 
soon sleeping the sleep of the innocent. We added warm 
water to our theories, and life for us opened vistas of new 
experience. 

I persevered in following the habits already begun, and with 
satisfactory result. Now if every time-piece in the house were 
to take a vacation, we could tell the hours by John’s demands. 
At half-past seven o’clock he is ready for breakfast, at half- 
past ten for a simple luncheon, at one for dinner, at five for 
supper, and at six for bed. 

A little baby should be treated like a little animal. It’s one 
business is to grow. To this end give it regular hours for food 
and plenty of sleep. Our fresh air idea came near being smoth- 
ered by the Professor’s sister who spent the first two years of 
John’s life with us. We insisted upon an open window in our 
sleeping room. She talked croup, and said John would be 
killed by our theories. He wou/d strike out from under the 
bed-clothes, so a flannel sack was put on over his flannel 
night-dress, a blanket pinned around him and, when the 


—Rose Terry Cooke, in“ Steadfast.” 


weather got down below zero, mittens added. 
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Even his “O. M.” auntie confesses he is a remarkably 
healthy child. The first nine months of babyhood was as ir- 
responsible as the same period of kittenhood, then John 
wakened to the fact of his personal identity. His will seemed 
to have outstripped all his other mental powers, and indeed 
his judgment seems still in its infancy. The Professor con- 
siders that the boy has been an increasingly interesting 
problem, but acknowledges he grows harder and harder to 
solve. 

According to theory one of his first lessons was to be obe- 
dient,—prompt, willing, loving. The lesson is still con- 
tinued and graduation from it seems an event far in the dis- 
tance. Not that the child is vicious, but he is intermittently 
not good. The auntie referred to declares “he is born to 
mischief as the sparks fly upward.” At the age of eighteen 
months he was found on the sideboard scooping out the in- 
terior of a squash pie; at two years he buttered the leather 
chairs in the dining-room; later he turned on the gas and 
gravely announced a leak; he blacked the stove with his 
papa’s toothbrush, and cut off his curls and tucked them 
down the register. The Professor insists these irregularities 
are not immoral, only due to the lack of judgment before 
mentioned. An uproar at the table is considered unpardon- 
able ; a tearing of books is voted punishable; a wilful refusal 
to obey is bad, while a torrent of anger manifested in 
screams and kicks is very, very bad. 

The necessity of repeated punishments destroyed all 
theories of moral suasion. “Slipper treatment” made the 
most lasting impression; banishment from the friends he 
loved cured some faults; and tying to his crib straightened 
out other kinks. One friend declared she could never 
whip her child, it would be so cruel! She governed him, 
she said, until he was four years old by calling him a 
sweet little lollipop. Another affirmed, you must govern 
now and then, for the first five years; after that you 
can establish your authority. We don’t dare try the advice 
of either on John. 

At one’s best he makes mistakes which he must mourn. 
But from our experience we believe every parent should keep 
in mind first the physical, next the moral, then the mental 
well-being of the child. 

The best physical culture has been alluded to as depending 
on regular hours, proper food, fresh air, and plenty of sleep. 
As to moral culture, obedience should be expected and re- 
ceived. Manliness, self-respect, and truthfulness can be 
taught before a child is three years old. Promptness should 
be inculcated, neatness encouraged, bravery in bearing bumps 
and bruises praised. A baby can be taught to be generous, 
or selfish as a pig. He can bea help and comfort just as cer- 
tainly as a plague and torment. As truly as there is a forest 
hidden away in an acorn, so truly all the virtues and vices of 
manhood are latent in the little one. We shall appreciate 
the child’s sorrows and hurts by remembering they are our 
own tragedies in miniature. 

For the mental training provide interesting occupation. It 
is as natural for the mind to grow and develop as for the 
body, and, unlike the latter, it can find food for itself. Yet 
there come times when mischief would be avoided if the 
hands were provided with employment. Philosophers study- 
ing mental science, delight in watching the unfolding of a 
child’s mind ;—memory, judgment, reason, comparison, in- 
ductive faculty are there as the bud holds every petal of the 
rose closely folded in its keeping. 

The reflex influence upon the character of the adult, giving 
out so much as it does, is deep and strong. Patience, perse- 
verance, temper are put tothe test. But for the love born 
with the child many a parent would give up in the endeavor 
to guide him aright, and most of the failures in successful 


training, come from too lax or too severe discipline in early 
years. 

Fathers and mothers make a great mistake in that they do 
not think to enjoy their children while they are little. They 
work so hard to care for and govern them, their babyhood has 
flitted before they know it. ’Tis like losing the beauty of a 
thought in the labor of translation. 

After all has been said about theories and practice, the 
happiest, best children and families are those where love is 
the home atmosphere. When children are welcome and the 
time of the parent is not absorbed in business or gayety; 
when children are healthful, happy, and good, the crowning 
gift of gifts is to be the God appointed guardian of their 
early years and culture. Well did our poet sing: 

“A dreary place would be this earth, 
Were there no little people in it; 

The song of life would lose its mirth, 
Were there no children to begin it.” 


—Helen B. Seymour. 
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THE WHISTLE OF THE POSTMAN. 


The postman with his bundles and his whistle shrill and clear, 
Trudges gaily on his journey, while we list as he draws near ; 
He has letters, he has papers, he has parcels, many a one, 
Which he deals to eager watchers, from rise to set of sun. 


His whistle sounds, in echo, yet many blocks away, 

Saying, as he comes nearer, “ there’s news for you to-day ; ”’ 
A note enveloped daintily, a paper loosely tied, 

A missive in deep mourning, congratulations for a bride. 


Invitations to a wedding, a lover’s tender words 

Of sentiment and sighs well mixed, of moonlight, flowers and birds ; 
A mother’s fervent blessing, a father’s earnest prayer, 

With tender thoughts encouraging “to nobly do and dare.” 


A photograph of loved ones from “‘ down East ”’ or ‘‘ out West; ”’ 
A pattern just in fashion, “the latest and the best; ” 

A circular of wonders telling how the sick are cured, 

How “‘ the ills that flesh is heir to ’”’ need no longer be endured. 


An imposing legal document “‘ to be duly signed and sealed.” 
Others telling what of fortune new investments sure will yield ; 
A flaming advertisement of great bargains just in store, 

Of life insurance figures hinting of the “ shining shore.” 


A school boy’s showy penmanship of free and flowing hand, 
Recounting excelsior achievements and sounding very grand; 
A cramped and labored address from mingled ink and tears, 
Each pen-stroke drawn in tenderness presaging hopes or fears. 


“© We have another baby, little mother’s doing well,” 

While grandma’s face grows tender, aunt Hettie says “do tell; ” 
“ Mother’s had a second shock, father’s fever is no better,” 
Then tear-drop stains appear disfiguring each letter. 


A loved one is departing, going out a precious life, 

A sister or a brother, a husband or a wife; . 
Trembling hands unfold the missive and open it with pain, 
For aching hearts to tell the story to aching hearts again. 


John is dead,” ‘‘dear Sue is married,”” and “Mary’s very ill,” 
** Robbie broke his leg while racing with Nellie down the hill ;’’ 
** Little Neddie has the measles,” “ Jennie’s baby has a tooth,” 
** Mother’s coming for a visit with Tom, Dick, and Ruth.” 


“ Pete has struck it rich in mining,” “ Bill’s employers have failed,” 
A wayward son arrested—* not guilty—will be bailed; ” 

** The rain has spoiled Joe’s wheat crop and mercy only knows 
How his little flock will winter in the face of coming woes.” 


‘‘There’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip ” and the postman brings the 
news, 

Having sometimes welcome messages, sometimes giving one the blues; 

But we “ watch, and wait and listen ”’ with hope subdued by fear, 

Such a medley brings the postman with his whistle shrill and clear. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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SIX DON'TS: FOR HOSTESSES. 


In SEARCH OF “ THE SouL oF HoOspPITALITY.” 


DON’T invite company unless you want them to come. 

This most important maxim for hostesses was burned 
into my soul twenty years ago and the scar is there 
to-day. I was visiting, by invitation, in a neighboring city for 
aday. My hostess gave me a cordial invitation to repeat the 
visit at some future time and make a longer stay, assuring me 
that if I would only notify her of my coming it would suit her 
at any time to receive me. 

It chanced that the following fall a meeting of a synod was 
held in the city, and an uncle and aunt of mine, who were 
related to the lady by marriage, were to be in attendance and 
be entertained by her. Knowing of my invitation my aunt 
urged me to go at this time, and in an evil hour I consented. 
The plan was for them to go one day in advance of me and 
announce my coming. 

1 arrived just before tea-time, full of pleasant anticipations ; 
but alas! No sooner had I entered the house than I found I 
was an unwelcome guest. Without overt rudeness my host- 
ess contrived to show me by every word and act that my com- 
ing was an indiscretion, and when she began in my presence 
to plan changes in the sleeping arrangements to accommo- 
date me the indiscretion took the proportions, in my eyes at 
least, of a crime. 

I doubt if there was ever a more forlorn and wretched 
being than I was for the hour that intervened before supper. 
I was in a strange city, with no friends upon whom I had 
stronger claims than upon these, and the last train was gone. 
A strange feeling of shame prevented my asking advice of 
my aunt, who I found years afterward was much mortified at 
the result of her indorsement of the invitation. 

Of course if I had been then as old as I am now I should 
simply have said, “I see that your house is filled and that it 
is inconvenient for you to entertain me at this time. I will go 
to the hotel for the night.” And then J should have gone. 
But the thought of going to a hotel at night in a strange city 
does not come naturally to a girl of eighteen who has never 
been to one alone in her life, and I felt that there was literally 
nothing to do but to accept the grudging hospitality for the 
night and go home in the morning. 

I had little appetite for the elaborate supper to which we 
sat down.. How much I would have enjoyed a slice of bread 
heartily given! My host was very polite to me and treated 
me during the meal with a kind courtesy for which I felt in 
my forlornness almost pitifully grateful. 

Supper over, we all went to church. I heard little of the 
sermon for I was too much occupied with plans to escape 
going back. At the close of the service a lady and her two 
daughters, residents of the city, whom I had known formerly, 
came directly to me and after a cordial greeting gave mea 
most pressing invitation to go home with them. The lady 
said, in her kind, motherly way, “ Now, my dear, we have 
more claim on you than Mrs. B. has, and she really must give 
you upto us. I will arrange it with her.” 

It was an inexpressible relief! I could have put my arms 
around her and cried from excess of gratitude. Here was a 
deliverance! Here was somebody that wanted me! Tothis 
day I never hear that good lady’s name without a rush of love 
and tenderness in my heart. 

I “arranged it” with Mrs. B. by saying simply that I had 
been invited to go with the other lady and had accepted. 
And a more charming visit I never had. I have been back to 
that city many times since, and twice have been invited to 
dine with Mrs. B. but I Aave never been able to accept the 
invitation, 

I know now that it was an inopportune time to make a visit ; 


that a general invitation should not have been expected to 
cover this particular case, and I have often wondered that my 
mother allowed me to go. But, after all, what right had this 
woman to betray me into such a position with her false prof- 
fers of hospitality? If she didn’t want me, why did she ask 
meto come? The trouble, I think, was just here. When she 
gave me the invitation it was sincere, but when it was ac- 
cepted the conditions hfa changed and her feelings had 
changed with them. The moral is this: Never give an 
invitation unless you are sure of your feelings under all 
circumstances, 

I said this little episode left a scar. I never hear an invita- 
tion of this kind given without wondering what the reception 
would be if it were accepted at an unfortunate time. It isa 
sad thing to make distrust begin at eighteen ! 


2. Don’t give general invitations, but if you do, don’t recall them, 

There is a most admirable custom in some parts of the 
country of specifying the date and length of time for which 
an invitation is given. This obviates all doubt as to whether 
it “ will suit,” and all fear of overstaying the time and thus 
wearing out the welcome. Moreover, such invitations, sent 
early enough to be of use, are much more apt to be accepted 
than those of the “ glad-to-see-you-at-any-time ” kind. Ih=-ve 
a friend in a distant State who writes to me when she finds I 
am contemplating a visit, “I shall expect you to spend at 
least two weeks with me,” and I find that I begin to plan the 
summer's visiting around that two weeks-—because it is 
definite. 

There is a feeling among some persons that this is limiting 
one’s hospitality. It really is only bringing it to a focus. 
Such an invitation is a good thing for both guest and hostess ; 
it gives the former an opportunity to plan her visit in accord- 
ance with her hostess’s convenience (a thought which will 
immeasurably enhance the pleasure of it) and it sometimes 
saves the latter from the infliction of a much prolonged visit, 
or oftener from one of undefined length. 

There is another custom prevalent in some parts of the 
country, while almost unknown in others, of postponing at 
one’s own pleasure the visit of a friend. One lady writes to 
another, in response to a general invitation, “I shall be with 
you on Thursday next for a week’s visit.” 

Her friend, having in view the house cleaning which she 
had planned for that week, replies, “ It will not be convenient 
for me to entertain you at the time you have set. Can you 
not postpone the visit for a time ?” 

It may be that the would-be visitor is so situated that a 
postponement means a relinquishment, but there is one com- 
fort, the house is cleaned at the calendar time ! 

Where this is practiced it is considered a perfectly legiti- 
mate way of dispensing hospitality, but it must be confessed 
that to those unaccustomed to it it seems at first rather a 
cold-blooded performance. Of course there are times when 
it is only just to the guest as well as one’s self to decline a 
visit. No right minded person would feel at all comfortable 
knowing that she had inconvenienced the family. But in 
regard to such trivial pretexts for changing the plans of a 
guest, the question naturally arises, Why should I ask to my 
house a person for whom I would not willingly postpone my 
wash-day or hurry up the semi-annual cleaning? Would it 
not be better to give fewer general invitations and do less 
recalling, thus lessening the quantity but improving the 
quality of our hospitality ? 

3. Don't make hard work of entertaining. 

There is a certain amount of labor involved in every visit 
received, but it may, by good management and a right con- 
ception of what hospitality is, be reduced to the minimum. 
If we could once get hold of the idea that what our visitors 
want is not our fine surroundings nor our loaded tables, but 
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ourselves, it would do much to lessen the work of entertain- 

ing. Where the hostess spends her time concocting elaborate 

dishes that the cook could not manage alone, the guest must 

have a feeling that her coming has brought labor and weari- 
ness and both will be inevitably though perhaps secretly glad 
when the visit is at an end. 

If, instead of this, the hostess had prepared for her visitor 
as much as possible before she &me, and then, making up 
her mind to have simple, home cooking, had settled herself 
to enjoy the visit and let the visitor enjoy her, how much 
better and more restful it would have been,—and how much 
truer hospitality! Not only do we overdo in the matter of 
cooking, but sometimes of entertainment, as well. A story 
appeared recently which illustrates this. A city niece was 
entertaining two elderly country aunts. Determined that 
nothing should be left undone that could be done for their 
comfort and pleasure she gave them rich dishes which their 
simple habits had not prepared them to stand nor their simple 
tastes toenjoy. She dragged them, exhausted but heroically 
compliant, to park, zoological garden, picture gallery, and 
music hall; and finally wound up by giving in their honor a 
formal reception, than which a more trying ordeal could 
hardly be devised for two retiring, timid old ladies? How 
much wiser hospitality it would have been to have entertained 
them in their own quiet way and saved all this for gayer, 
younger guests! As it was both entertainer and entertained 
were worn out when the visit ended. 

4. Don’t try to manage your guests. 

Some persons are born managers. With the best intentions 
in the world they no sooner hear a plan than they seek to im- 
prove on it, perhaps to the upsetting of several contingent 
plans. Such hostesses are not as agreeable as a less active 
kind. You promise during a visit to spend a few days with 
another friend in the same place. Your hostess says, “I 
can’t let you go now; you can go later.” You appreciate her 
pressing hospitality, but you are inconvenienced by it,-not- 
withstanding. Or you want to return some calls, and your 
entertainer says, ‘“‘ Now this is your last day and I don’t want 
it spoiled by having to make calls,” and you go away with the 
uncomfortable feeling that your friend’s friends will think 
you unappreciative or ignorant of the claims of etiquette. A 
better way is to leave no doubt in your guest’s mind of the 
genuineness of the welcome and then let her make and carry 
out her own plans. 

5. Don't obtrude in the domestic machinery. 

A wonderfully small thing will convey an impression that 
a wonderfully large amount of argument will not remove. 
Guests are sometimes made very uncomfortable by little re- 
marks thoughtlessly dropped in their hearing in regard to 
household affairs. Your hostess speaks of her immense 
weekly washings, and you think at once of your towels and 
sheets that must be added to it. She remarks that chickens 
are scarce and dear, and you remember with dismay that you 
helped to eat one at dinner. She comes in from the kitchen 
telling how hot and uncomfortable it is over the stove, and 
you wonder if she would have been obliged to be there if it 
hadn’t been for your visit. She doesn’t know that she is put- 
ting you on nettles ; she means perhaps only to make you feel 
that you are as one of the family. She would be shocked and 
grieved to learn that anything she had said had given you 
such an impression ; but still you can’t help feeling that your 
being there is a trouble—an invited, wished-for trouble it may 
be, but a trouble nevertheless. 

As I write of this imaginary househould there arises before 
me in contrast a real one in which the wheels of the domestic 
machinery are so nicely adjusted and evenly run that you 
could almost delude yourself into thinking that here the work 
does itself. The house is put in order and you never know 


when ; breakfast, dinner and supper, irreproachable in quality, 

come and go and you hear nothing about it; when one host- 
ess (for there are two) absents herself, the other takes up the 
conversation, and there are no excuses for absence when the 
missing one returns, consequently attention is not called to 
it. Everything moves on smoothly and quietly, and from the 
moment you enter the house you get the delightful impres- 
sion that things are not going to be disturbed by your com- 
ing, that they are heartily glad to have you there, and you go 
away saying with everybody else, “ Isn’t it the nicest place in 
the world to visit ?” 

One more illustration of good management: I once made 
an unannounced descent (owing to the miscarriage of a letter) 
upon an intimate friend in the country. ‘There were four of 
us and we were re-inforced on the way by a brother of the 
lady. When we reached the house, just before dark, we found 
a sister-in-law, a brother-in-law and his dride there before us 
—just arrived. The house was small and the family large, 
and if there was ever excuse for planning before the guests 
this was the time. But not a word did we hear but the most 
cordial welcomes. Just before bedtime I said to my friend in 
a distressed aside, ‘* What in the world will you do with us?” 
In the cheeriest possible tone she replied, “ Don’t trouble 
yourself at all about that. I have it all arranged and every- 
body will be comfortable.” The guests certainly were, and if 
the family were not no body ever heard of it. 

6. Don’t forget that the soul of hospitality is the welcome. 

A friend came to my house for a visit once just as supper 
was on the table. I was overjoyed to see her though my 
principal dish was deans. I said, as we sat down to that lim- 
ited repast which I could not by any possibility change then, 
“If I had known you were coming I should have given you a 
better supper, but you are just as welcome to my beans as if 
they were scalloped oysters.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “you are one of the few persons I 
know who are able to give a warm welcome on deans.” And 
being sure of my feelings, do you suppose she mourned over 
the oysters ? 

We cannot always entertain as we wish to. In this demo- 
cratic country we who are poor often have friends who are 
rich. Shall we, on account of this disparity and because we 
cannot entertain them in their way, deny ourselves the pleas- 
ure of entertaining them at all? Indeed, no. Let us rather 
give them of “the best we have in store” and with it a wel- 
come that shall make amends for all deficiencies. 

I have been entertained in homes where all the comforts 
that wealth could buy were lavished upon the guests, where 
carriages were placed at their disposal and trained servants 
anticipated every wish. I have forgotten the details as the 
years have gone by, but the memory of the welcome is as 
sweet and fragrant to-day as then. 

I visit from time to time a country home where my hostess 
and her own fair daughter minister to my comfort and I am 
allowed to enter the simple home life of the family. The 
luxuries and conveniences of the city are beyond their means, 
but they give of their own in their own way with such free- 
handed hospitality, they welcome me so cordially and show 
me in so many ways that my stay is a pleasure to them, that I 
never go away from the house without feeling that I have 
been royally entertained. Ah! the welcome is indeed the 
soul of hospitality ! 

—Caroline H. Staniey. 


On, if we would but learn to know 

How swift and sure one word can go, 

How would we weigh with utmost care 

Each thought before it sought the air, 

And only speak the words that move 

Like white-winged messengers of love !—/. Z. Dikenza. 
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THERE'S A BOY IN THE HOUSE. 


A gun in the parlor, a kite in the hall, 

In the kitchen a book, ani a bat, and a ball ; 

On the sideboard a ship, on the bookcase a flute, 
And a hat for whose ownership none would dispute ; 
And out on the porch, gallantly prancing nowhere, 
A spirited hobby-horse paws at the air ; 

And a well-polished pie plate out there on the shelf, 
Near the tall jelly jar which a mischievious elf 
Emptied as slyly and slick as a mouse, 

Make it easy to see There’s a Boy in the House. 


A racket, a rattle, a rollicking shout, 

Above and below and around and about ; 

A whistling, a pounding, a hammering of nails, 
The building of houses, the shaping of sails; 
Entreaties for paper, for scissors, for string, 

For every unfindable, bothersome thing ; 

A bang of the dbor, and a dash up the stairs, 

In the interest of burdensome business affairs ; 
And an elephant hunt for a bit of a mouse, 

Make it easy to hear There’s a Boy in the House. 


But oh, if the toys were not scattered about, 

And the house never echoed to racket and rout; 

If forever the rooms were all tidy and neat, 

And one need not wipe after wee muddy feet ; 

If no one laughed out when the morning was red, 

And with kisses went tumbling all tired to bed ; 

What a wearisome, work-a-day world, don’t you see, 
For all who love wild little laddies ’twould be ; 

And I’m happy to think, though I shrink like a mouse, 
From disorder and din—There’s a Boy in the House! 


—Kate M. Cleary. 
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PIES AND PIE ORUST. 


PUMPKIN CusTARD Piz, LEMON PIE, Fruit PIEs, ETC. 


F that form of pastry which we 
term pie is, as is often said, an 
American invention, in spite of 
the abominable representative 
of the class found at obscure 
railway stations, we should still 
be proud of its creation, for 
when pie crust, in its perfection, 
is wedded with fragrant fruit 
or delicious custard it forms a 
dainty, Jupiter himself, if he had 
been given a chance, would have 
eagerly apotheosized. Asin the 
execution of a sonata or of an 
aria, so in the art of making de- 
lectable pie paste, dexterity is 

enduring only so long as practice is maintained, and the fact 

that this satisfying luxury is so often poorly made is one ex- 
planation to its decreasing popularity upon the tables of the 
rich and esthetic. Formula:—One pint, or one pound, of 
flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, three tablespoonfuls, or six 
ounces, of lard. This will make crust for two pies, and is as 
much as can, at one time, be successfully mixed, at least by 
the amateur. Mix on a marble slab or in a cold bowl. Rub 
thoroughly the flour, salt and lard together, not yet trying to 
gather them into a lump, but crumbling finely. It is critically 
important to use as little water as is possible to form an ad- 
hesion of the ingredients. Use ice-water if practicable and 
sprinkle it evenly, gathering deftly into balls those portions 
which first begin to adhere; this is to prevent that which is 
already sufficiently moistened from becoming wet and thereby 
making the whole tough and leathery. After the water is 
added the dough should not be rolled in the palms, patted or 
squeezed, but rather the task must be finished with celerity. 
When mixing crust if but one pie for each day is required 


and it is desired to have it fresh, it is a saving of time and 
labor to make enough paste to line two other tins, one of 
which may the next day be filled with custard and baked, and 
the day following the third tin already lined may, with a very 
little work, complete a lemon pie. ‘This is a much better way 
than to bury left-over crust in flour or to put away in a teacup 
as so many housekeepers do. Pie crust, unless, which is sel- 
dom the case, at first too rich and dry, only improves when 
spread on the tin and placed in a cool place. Supremely re- 
gardless of the fiat of some theoretical cooks, we fearlessly 
affirm that butter is not necessary, and more, is not desirable 
in the constructing of flaky, melting pastry; and not even is 
its use in puff paste important excepting to spread over the 
thinly rolled sheets. 

The English, from the time in which that wonderful pie of 
“four-and-twenty blackbirds” fame was built, have made 
what they call short paste for meat pies which are required to 
“stand alone.” In this the flour is warmed, the lard melted, 
and a little sugar and an egg or two are used, but we are 
confident no better crust for game pies is made than the fol- 
lowing: One quart of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, and milk enough to make an 
elastic dough. 

Pumpkin Pie. 

One cupful of cooked pumpkin, three-quarters cupful of sugar, 
one egg, half a teaspoonful of ginger, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
a pinch of salt, a little grated nutmeg if desired, one cupful of milk. 
This quantity will make two pies of usual size or one large one 
which may be baked in a mountain cake tin. 

Custard Pie. 

Two eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one pint of milk, nut- 
meg to taste. Bake slowly. 
Lemon Pie. 

Line pie tin with crust and bake. For filling: One cupful of 
sugar, one cupful of boiling water, yolks of two eggs, one table- 
spoonful of corn starch, one lemon. Put the sugar and boiling 
water in the pudding-dish over the fire. Stir in the beaten yolks 
and lemon juice to which has been added half of the grated peel of 
the fruit, and when the mixture boils add the moistened corn starch. 
Cook one minute and immediately pour into the already baked 
crust. 

Frosting. 

Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth; add two teaspoonfuls 
of granulated sugar, one small teaspoonful of vanilla. Do not as 
some housekeepers, who put a pinch of salt in the egg before 
whipping saying it makes the task easier, because of that condi- 
ment’s deliquescent property it will spoil the appearance of the 
pie when completed. Spread the frosting and brown slightly. 
Fruit Pies. 

In making fruit pies, mix the fruit, sugar and flour in a bowl be- 
fore putting them over the crust, if usually annoyed by the pie 
bursting and losing its goodness. For rhubarb and cherry pies 
the proportion of ingredients is one pint of fruit, five tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, one tablespoonful of flour. For peaches, black- 
berries and blueberries, four tablespoonfuls of sugar will be suf- 
ficient, unless the fruit is very tart. In covering and effectually 
closing fruit pies, take the two edges between the first finger and 
thumb, and thus pinch together the whole circumference; then 
fold over the edges about a quarter of an inch and again make the 
circle, this time with a fork or print. Then if apertures for the es- 
cape of steam have been provided we may defy the liquids getting 
away. 

Peach or Cherry Cobbler. 

Line a dripping-pan with paste; fill with fruit, sugar and flour in 
correct proportion; make fast the cover and bake one hour. 
Apple Pie. 

An agreeable variety in the way of apple pie is this one baked 
without an upper crust: Quarter apples and arrange in a lined 
tin; over these sprinkle four tablespoonfuls of sugar, a suspicion 
of nutmeg and a pinch of salt; then proceed to wet the whole 
evenly with four tablespoonfuls of cream. Bake rather slowly. 

—Frances W. Johnson. 
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THE MORALE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


ONE WomMan’s TREATISE. 


N your issue of August 3 “ Mrs. J. C. 
C.” asks for rules which prevail in re- 
gard to servants in a household— 
wages, duties, etc. I have never kept 
house in the valley of the Connecticut, 
but have done so in various parts of 
the Middle States, from Virginia to 
Nebraska, New York to Missouri, and 
I have found that under the direction 
of a moderately good housekeeper, 
servants in all places adopt the tone of 
the household, and are careful or slov- 
enly, aitaile and courteous, or disagreeable and saucy in 
conformity with the conduct of the persons for whom they 
work. I have kept house with one woman whom I employed 
to do “ general housework ” at twelve dollars per month (and 
in all my changes of location I have found twelve dollars the 
average, and, as I think, quite enough), and have had no man- 
servant to assist her. My family at the time consisted of my 
mother-in-law, my husband, my daughter of ten years and my- 
self. The house had two parlors, dining-room, kitchen, on 
the lower floor; four bedrooms and bathroom on the second, 
and two servants’ rooms in the attic. 

Beginning Monday morning, the servant rose at 6 o'clock, 
made the fire and filled the clothes-boiler with water to heat, 
dusted and arranged the dining-room for breakfast, and pre- 
pared coffee, any hot bread that had been ordered over night, 
potatoes, etc., for breakfast, and put them on the range to 
begin cooking. At 7 0’clock I went down to the kitchen, and 
the servant commenced at once her washing. I, from that 
time, attended to the breakfast, which was served at 7.3¢, 
the family always assisting by being ready for meals at the 
stated hours. After breakfast I cleared off the table and, 
putting the dishes on the kitchen table, called the servant to 
eat her breakfast, while I went up stairs and opened windows, 
beds, etc., for thorough airing. Then descending, I washed 
the dishes and cleaned the kitchen—always neatly kept—it 
required only sweeping, scalding out sink, etc. Then it be- 
ing about 9 o’clock I took off the large apron which protected 
my dress perfectly, and was ready for market, it being my 
usual practice to go every day. On my return, at 10 o’clock 
perhaps, I finished the work up stairs, including the servant’s 
room, and by 12 o’clock was ready to sit down and look over 
the morning paper fora half hour. At1o0’clock asimple lunch 
of my preparing was eaten, the servant following as at break- 
fast. By 2 or 3 o’clock the washing was finished, and the 6 
o'clock dinner, consisting always ef soup, meat and vegetables 
and dessert, was prepared and served by the servant, who also 
cleaned up all after dinner. The usual sprinkling and prepar- 
ing of clothes was done at night, and the servant retired at 9 
o'clock, having had a dusy day, but not a dard one. 

On ‘Tuesday the same routine was observed, and for the 
rest of the week I did very little, assisting the servant with 
the bed-making or in some small ways such as are or should 
be always pleasant for a woman to do in her home. 

On Wednesday, after attending to breakfast dishes and the 
house work, the servant cleaned the silver and then went 
home, it being her regular “ day off.” She returned in time 
to prepare the 6 o’clock dinner, which was selected with a 
view to being prepared in about an hour. The soup, always 
on hand in the form of stock, broiled meat, plain vegetables, 
and preserves perhaps, for dessert. 

On Thursdays the upper floors of the house were swept and 
cleaned. On Fridays, the parlor floor. On Saturdays, the 
windows washed and a general overhauling, and doing of 


work to save Sunday work. Soiled clothes assorted and put 
in the laundry, dessert made for Sunday, my little flower 
garden weeded perhaps, or some out of door work in the way 
of cobwebs and dust swept from window-sills and shutters; in 
fact anything that was needed. 

This is the outline of the servant’s work. Of course there 
were many small things, and large, done by her which were 
quite out of the routine. 

I lived five years in the house in that city and in that time 
had but two servants. The, first one, a negro woman, 
daughter of a Virginia slave, lived with me two years. ‘To 
her succeeded a young German who remained during the 
three that I stayed. So that it is shown that neither was an 
exceptional woman, or case. In fact, when living in a larger 
city house and having three women servants I have found 
things go no more smoothly than when with but one servant. 

In hiring a woman I give her the oufine of the work and 
then tell her I require that she should do whatever I wish. 
Her rights are strictly observed. All the members of the fam- 
ily are courteous and kind to her. She is more often asked 
than fo/d todoathing. Being asked by a superior is, in effect, 
an order, but in a more pleasant form than being “ ordered.” 

Our summer outings have usually been for four or five 
weeks, and I always, even if I have three good servants, pay 
the full amount of wages during our absence. A holiday 
seems the “right” of all workers. I write to the servant a 
few days before our return and send hera key of the house 
so that she may go to it and have fires made and house well 
open to the sun and air before our return. For, although a// 
the windows are open about an inch at the top, the shades 
are drawn down and a genera/ opening is necessary. 

It seems to me that the “servant girl question” is wof a 
vexatious one. From my observation I think the mistress 
question is the more so. I began my married life with wo 
housekeeping experience. My mother, a Southern woman, 
was doubtless, an excellent housekeeper, and I may have, and 
probably did, imbibe from her some knowledge insensibly, 
but much of my youth was spent in hotels and traveling, so 
that I saw little of it. 

The trouble I believe to be that many women live without 
the least system in their lives. I fancy that many house- 
keepers employ young women to do the work of the house, 
and paying the stipulated amount monthly consider their part 
of the contract done. If the other part is not satisfactorily 
done, fauit-finding is too often their only remedy, or a change 
of servants is decided upon. A little careful thought and 
kind advice or instruction from time to time, together with a 
little timely assistance will make things go smoothly. 

Sometimes one employs a servant who unfortunately proves 
to be a vicious woman. This happened to me once. I dis- 
missed her immediately and so saved trouble with the other 
servants, and with her. But a careful observetion of a wo- 
man’s face, dress, etc., will usually give an insight into her 
character and enable one not to go so very far wrong in the 
selection of a servant. And then firmness and kindness are 


two good watch-words. 
—Mrs. Julia C. Sharpe. 
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THE KITOHEN TABLE. 
Egg Omelet. 


Take two eggs, separate yolks and whites. Put with yolks a 
tablespoonful of milk, one-half tablespoonful of corn-starch, and a 
pinch of salt. Then beat each separate, the white so it will stand 
up. Then put yolk with white and beat up light, just enough to 
mix it. Have spider warm, not hot. Have medium fire, not too 
hot a fire. Put a piece of butter in spider; when melted put in 
omelet, and when brown turn over each side and then turn omelet 
over and it will rise up when done. 

—F. G. Jensen. 
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“TWISTS BY THE BOX.” 


AND THE VILLAGE BuTTON-HOLE WORKER. 


YY 
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HE bright sunshine of an April morning 
streaming in through the window, the rich 
aroma of steaming coffee, and the inviting 
fragrance of hot “ buckwheats” all com- 
bined to make Mrs. Brisket’s breakfast- 
room one of the most congenial, to the few 
select boarders that surrounded the well- 
spread board. At this particular moment 
of which we write, she had stepped into 

the kitchen for a reinforcement of hot cakes, leaving in social 
confab at the table, Lawyer Haynes and the little black eyed 
clerk of the one village store, where groceries and dry goods 
held sway over the pocket books of the country people for 
miles around. 

Over this store of “ Perkins & Son” was a small room 
where tailoring was done. Miss Prudence, (familiarly so 
called,) who sits properly and erect opposite to the lawyer at 
the table, just folding her napkin with precision, is a pro- 
fessional vest maker (so she calls herself) for the said estab- 
lishment of Perkins & Son. She is also button-hole worker 
for the feminine portion of the village of Plainville, and 
with no small degree of pride she rejoices in the conscious- 
ness that she is a champion in all that she undertakes in 
either line. 

“ Bentley,” said Lawyer Haynes addressing the little clerk, 
“ How are you selling twists by the box ?” 

What was there in this question that so thoroughly electrified 
Miss Prudence as to make her entirely oblivious to the answer 
given, but which started such a train of soliloquy in her mind 
as positively to bring a faint color to her faded cheeks. 
Slowly she moved her chair back from the table and with 
measured step passed thoughtfully through the hall to the 
little sunny front room that was to her, sewing-room, sitting- 
room, sleeping-room and in short, her home. Dropping into 
the nearest chair, she exclaimed “ Well! I never!” “ Here’s 
the whole of Plainville been a a dyin’ to know this three year 
whether Lawyer Haynes had engaged hisself to the Widder 
Pratt, and here am I, just as good as £nowin’ to the fact that 
they are not only engaged, but dreadful nigh to git¢tin’ married, 
at least, so it pears, and if ’pearances és deceitful ’ twont 
come true ¢hzs time, /’/7 wager. Of course I shan’t let on to 
nobody ’ bout whats been said afore me, for the lawyer and I 
has set at the same table now goin’ on to five year, and no 
doubt by this time he thinks he ought to be able to make a 
little confidential remark before me. Now there’s that little 
green Bentley; 4e never as much as ‘sme/tarat’ when the 
lawyer asked that question, never understood what it led to, 
but as for me, 7 haint worked button-holes this forty odd year 
without knowin’ they are made with /wés¢, and folks don’t buy 
‘twists by the box’ unless there’s an uncommon sight of 
button-holes to be worked and /ha?’s the sign there is a smart 
sight of dresses to be made, and where there’s a lot of dresses 
to be made it is a pretty sure proof there is a fixin’ for a 
weddin’! But I shall be prudent about what I say on the 
subject. Prudence is a virtue ’cordin to my way of thinkin’ 
and I shan’t go back on the name my poor dead and gone 
mother gin me.” 

But just here Miss Prudence was seized with a sudden 
impulse which brought her soliloquy to a terminus. She cast 
a regretful look at the package of vests she was making; 
but notwithstanding her business demands within, she rose 
decidedly from her seat, tied on her bonnet and started for 
her next neighbor’s. 

“Good morning, sister Butterworth ! ” 

“Good morning, Prudence! you are out early.” 
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“Yes! I just stepped in to see if your cashmere dress was 
ready for me to make the button-holes.” 

“No! it isn’t quite ready, what's your hurry?” 

“ Well—it may be I shan’t have a chance to do your work 
after this week.” 

“Goin’ to leave town—are you?” queries sister Butter- 
worth. 

“No! J don’t kalkilate on leavin’ town but who e/se may 
“taint for me to say.” 

“Got work to do for some one else I suppose,” responded 
the neighbor in a conclusive way, growing more and more 
interested in the subject. 

“*'Taint no out and out engagement of work—but folks as 
has allers employed me to do their sprinklin’ of button-holes, 
here and there, when they are goin’ to rain’ um down, it's 
nat’ral I should look for the job.” 

* You don’t! now where is it goin’ to rain down button- 
holes in this place.” 

“T can’t say as ’ tis the right thing to 4/7 what I’m knowin’ 
to; but this is a case of business (involves my work, you 
know,) and I’m kinder ’d/eeged to tell, that the twist is spoken 
for a’ ready ‘by the box,’ only think! to work the button- 
holes on plenty of new suits for somebody, and if our lawyer is 
interestin’ himself in women’s fixin’s, I just ask you sister 
Butterworth what’s the conclusion you come to.” 

“ Land’s sake alive!” exclaimed this interested listener, as 
she tossed the shirt bosom she was polishing over to the back 
side of the table and came over to where Miss Prudence was 
sitting. ‘Prudence Pry, you are a master hand for findin’ 
out things! who but you would ever discovered that the lawyer 
and Widder Pratt, really meant dusiness at /ast ; for hain’t the 
whole village been worryin’ over this question ever since I can 
remember? If you hain’t the smartest woman in all Plain- 
ville !—-and you think it will be this spring, and soon at chat.” 

Miss Prudence nodded her head knowingly, and drew up 
her stately form, feeling the compliment vibrate through her 
whole system. ‘“ The smartest woman in all Plainville!” she 
liked to sound it over in her mind. 

“ Well!” said sister Butterworth, “I for one, am glad the 
matter is settled a¢ /as¢ and cousin Ruthy, she’// be glad for 
another, for you know how the will of Squire Pratt stands. 
The widder was to have the improvement of the estate as long 
as she remainded Azs widder; but in case she marries, the 
whole property goes to cousin Ruthy. Seeing, you know, the 
Squire was her brother. Ruthy is feelin’ kind of low in her 
purse too, this spring, and this will raise her right up.” 

“But don’t mention it” said Miss Prudence, “let it come 
out natrally,” as engagements w#//. I never should breathed 
a word ’ bout the conclusions I’d come to, mot even to you sister 
Butterworth, only you see it was a matter of business between 
us, and I was ’ d/eeged to mention it; and Miss Prudence made 
her exit hastening back to her waiting vests, in the privacy of 
her room little realizing what an ignitable member her tongue 
had proven in starting the little fire that was liable to kindle 
a great matter. 

Mrs. Butterworth’s soliloquies generally took an audible 
form of expression ; she therefore commenced on finding her- 
self alone. ‘There’s cousin Ruthy telling me only yesterday, 
how much she needed a new black silk dress, but didn’t feel 
as though she could any way afford it this spring. I think 
if she knew the turn things were taking she’d afford what 
she needed. 1 really feel it my duty to Jet her know, for she’ll 
want the silk now to wear to the wedding, at least, and she 
ought to be aboutit.” “There! it just strikes me I hain’t got 
a spoonful of yeast in this house. I think I’ll run right over 
to Ruthy’s and get a rising.” 

Ruthy, with her blooming cheeks and in her gardening 
attire, was out examining her spring bulbs, and with her little 
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spade removing here and there, a sod that had overgrown its 

bounds. Mrs. Butterworth approached her with the usual 
salutations of the day, and rested her elbow upon the garden 
gate. “Hard at work as usual” said she, “Why don’t you 
get a boy to do such work for you? You'll spoil your hands 
and likely as not get a lame back out of it all.” 

“©! spring dollars are scarce,” replied Ruthy in her brisk 
way, and I must save all I can.” : 

“ Well! one thing I’m glad of (for I always make it a point 
to be glad over other people’s good fortune) and that is, that 
spring dollars won’t be scarce with you next spring at this 
time.” 

Cousin Ruthy rested her hands on the handle of her spade 
and looking steadily into Mrs. Butterworth’s face asked 
“What do you mean? Can any good fortune come to me.” 

“ Fortune, or anything you please to call it, I know if an 
estate was going to slide into my hands, as easy as it seems 
to be ready to slide into yours, I should manage to turn it 
into something I called good fortune !” 

“ How can you talk to me in that mysterious way?” asked 
Ruthy, her face lighting up with a half conscious expression. 

“JT mean just this; that the talk is, that Lawyer Haynes 
and young Widder Pratt are going to get married, and that 
the wedding outfit is all planned, even to the count of the 
button-holes, and | guess you are as glad as any body that the 
thing is settled at last.” 

“I am surprised said Ruthy!” “I gave that up long ago 
and never expected to come into possession of any of that 
property.” “The truth is ” replied her informer, “’ tis kind 
of private yet and I was told not to mention it, and I shouldn’t 
a done so on any account only I felt it my duty io follow the 
golden rule, (as | always try to,) knowing, as | did, that you 
needed a black silk and was scrimpin’ yourself,out of it ‘cause 
you couldn’t afford it and now sure you must have it, for it 
will be just in time for the weddin.” 

“Yes! cousin. I’m glad you mentioned it; the secret will 
be as safe as ever. I’ll see that it doesn’t get out. I have 
had some lovely samples of silk handed me that came fresh 
from New York last evening and so reasonable in price. 
Everything is coming along just right. I shall send up to- 
morrow morning for the goods. You see I can buy and pay 
for it, but I should not have afforded it this spring if it wasn’t 
for the hope of being better off soon.” 

Mrs. Butterworth satisfied that she had done her duty, 
(according to her own exposition of the case) started for home, 
unmindful until she reached the house and placed her empty 
mug upon the table that she was still minus yeast, in con- 
sequence of the all absorbing topic swallowing up her errand. 

Cousin Ruthy’s turn to soliloquize came next. Stylish Miss 
Branch the village dress-maker was her most intimate friend. 
No secret however marvellous to her was anything, unless 
shared with Nellie Branch. ‘ Now there’s poor overworked 
Nellie,” considered Ruthy, “ who, of all others ought to know 
about this for she has all widow Pratt’s dress-making to do, 
and of course this will be a long job for her and she will be 
obliged to go to the city for fashions, etc. I shall have to 
enfage her to do mine first, and I ought to see her this very 
day.” An hour later and the door of the dress-maker’s shop 
swung open, and Miss Nellie beheld her friend Ruthy at the 
entrance. 

“Good morning Nellie ! how is work prospering ?” 

“ Quite brisk this spring, have you work for me?” “TI shad/ 
have next week, and that is my errand here.” “I expect you 
will have a rush here before long according to a// accounts, 
and I want to get my work in before your hurry comes on.” 

** May I inquire whence I am to look for the rush?” asked 
Nellie as she briskly passed her scissors through a piece of silk. 


customers! you needn’t look so blank. You've got the goods 

stowed away here in your drawers I dare say. I understand 

the suits were progressing so fast that the button-holes only, 
are wanting to complete the work, but I dare say that is a 
slight exaggeration.” 

“T am entirely ignorant of the whole affair, to whom do you 
refer?” “I have no bridal outfit of dresses engaged in my 
line of work.” 

“Then allow me to announce to you the engagement of 
Lawyer Haynes and Widow Pratt. I was confidentially 
informed ; but you know I always tell you everything, feeling 
sure that it goes no further. Then I was obliged to tell you 
as I feared I should not get your help on my own dress before 
your press of work came on. I suspect the affair is not quite 
so far advanced as was reported, or you would have received 
your order to commence on the work before this time.” 

Again the door swung upon its hinges and a new customer 
appeared, in the person of the minister’s wife. She had work 
that must be attended to promptly, as she was soon to start 
on a journey with her husband. It was so arranged in Plain- 
ville that the pastor should take his vacation in the spring of 
the year, as Plainville was quite a summer resort for strangers 
and during the warm season it was more desirable to have 
services in the only church as the congregation was so largely 
augumented by those from abroad. Hence the preparation 
for the trip during the month of May. 

Dating from this particular morning Plainville became a 
social maelstrom, and the exciting rumor was taken up and 
circulating round and round was continually followed by some 
other item in reference to the event until the original details 
were entirely lost in the whirl; and so much was surmised, 
and so much manufactured in reference to the expected affair, 
that no one could tell where the last detail was gleaned or 
who first set the ball moving. 

Cousin Ruthy felt that she could just whisper the secret in 
the minister’s family of all others, and so they had been duly 
informed, and impressed with the necessity of their presence 
at the time in prospect, and so urged upon to defer their trip 
until June, that for the sake of peace they yielded to Ruthy’s 
powers of persuasion and delayed the journey. 

For some unknown reason, (it was remarked in the various 
circles) the minister seemed to be putting off his vacation 
later than usual, and not least among the agitated ones was 
the minister himself, who was ekeing out weekly one sermon 
after another, saying confidentially to himself that “he was 
getting nervous and needed rest,” and this, and this, must 
surely be his last production prepared for the pulpit. In short 
he grew weary waiting for the event to come about and the 
hot June days were threatening to overtake him. He really 
began to question wisely whether Madam Rumor might not 
be the principal actor in the affair and so one morning the 
blinds were quietly closed at the parsonage and the minister 
and his wife slipped off on their journey leaving the pa- 
rishioners free to remark upon their movements. 

Cousin Ruthy meanwhile had bought her black silk, had it 
made and trimmed in the latest style and hung up in the par- 
lor chamber clothes press, awaiting the event so fondly 
dreamed of ; she, already building her air castles, based on 
the fortune that would come to her through the circumstances 
of the anticipated marriage. The widow’s windows were in 
full view from her own and hourly would her eager eyes 
unconsciously wander across the green meadow that inter- 
vened, and fixing in a longing gaze upon these windows, 
seek some sign of progress, some mysterious egress or ingress 
at the door, or some unusual light by night that might betoken 
a change in affairs, but no solace came to her from this 
direction. Then she would creep away and take a peep at 


“O! there’s a marriage outfit talked of, one of your 


the stiff black silk hanging in the mournful shades of the best 
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chamber awaiting in silence its first christening occasion. 
Sometimes she would turn away with an economical shudder 
whispering to herself ‘“ Supposing this was all a mistake.” 

The dress-maker’s season which had opened so prosperously 
to Miss Nellie, seemed to wane somewhat in its promised 
prosperity and business was decidedly dull. She had been to 
the city and purcnased the latest styles in patterns, and 
scrutinized every bridal suit in the large establishments, 
making important points in her mind here and there of certain 
fashions that must be noted, and now at every creak of that 
oft swinging door, her expectant eyes were raised only to be 
disappointed, as no one appeared with her longed for order. 
It would have been such a good paying job—this trousseau— 
why did it delay, what could it mean ? 

Miss Prudence alone was patient. She was not quite ready 
for the button-holes. Day after day she would sit busily 
stitching away at her vests, hoping she should be able to get 
through the busy season before “‘ them button-holes came 
along.” Daily she studied the lawyer’s face, words and man- 
ners, to detect if possible any unusual maturing of plans, but 
no revelation. True her heart had jumped “e’namost into 
her mouth,” once (as she expressed it,) on seeing the lawyer 
enter the town clerk’s office, just opposite her window. She 
was so sure the certificate was spoken for, as he came out 
with a white paper fluttering in his hand, that she burned the 
midnight oil to hurry off her last vest as she felt sure the 
button-holes would come in next morning. But no new light 
was shed on either the town clerk or the lawyer as yet. 

From time to time reports came to Miss Prudence from 
various sources, but she never for a moment suspected the 
story that was traveling round originated with her. Anything 
in reference to the expected event that reached her ears only 
served to convince her that her conjectures were correct and 
that “somebody must know all about it or it never would 
have got out.” 

One evening about dusk, as Miss Prudence sat at her 
window she saw the lawyer enter the front door carrying 
under his arm a small package. Taking it to his room oppo- 
site hers, he deposited it upon the table and left the house. 
“Twists by the box!” ejaculated Miss Prudence. Yes! it 
looks like a box ! and it’s only in the way of business if I step 
across the hall and satisfy myself whether the twist for the 
button-holes has really come. So she lightly stepped across 
and into the room. Softly she turned back the paper that 
lay loosely around the box. ‘“ Best superfine twists” was the 
label upon the cover in letters so legible that even in the 
gathering twilight she could plainly read it. In a sort of 
maze she lifted the cover of what appeared to be an ordinary 
box of cigars; when directly under her eye lay in orderly 
rotation a full complement of these innocent offenders. 
“ Marciful sakes!” whispered Miss Prudence under her 
breath as she dropped the lid and crept back to her room. 
“Who upon arth would ever have thought that, “Twists was 
cigars and cigars was twists.” I never was so took in before! 
never! but thank goodness I’m so glad I hav’nt told nobody 
but sister Butterworth ’ bout this, and she’s a member of the 
church and ét won't go no further ! 

—Lucy F. Bourne. 
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WISE SAYINGS. 
IMPALED BY OUR STEEL PEN AND STEAL SHEARS. 
It takes a wise man to play a fool. 
We rise in glory, as we sink in pride. 
With noble thoughts, one is never alone. 
Two persons are required for friendship. 
Advertisements work nights and Sundays. 
To be funny is often a very serious business. 
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PROGRESS IN OOOKERY. 


A GLANCE AT THE BLESSINGS WE ENJoy AND A HINT OF WHAT 
MAY BE TO CoME. 


HE lot of the present-day housewife 
is a happier one in many ways than 
was that of her grandmother, or even 
of her mother. Particularly in the 
matter of conveniences and comforts 
in the work of the kitchen, the 
present generation is growing up in 
what may well be considered a state 
of luxury in comparison with that 
which obtained a generation or two 
generations ago. And this is es- 

“pecially true in regard to the vastly 
S o) improved apparatus for cooking 
Ae which are found in our kitchens and 
the use of which is a source of 
pleasure to the housekeeper as well as a relief from the burden 
of labor that accompanied the preparation of food before 
these improved appliances were evolved. Romance and 
memory attach a halo to the old-fashioned fire-place and 
brick oven, but the plain matter of fact is that the processes 
of cookery with that crude resource of our ancestors were 
toilsome and dreary enough in comparison with the ease 
and comfort with which the same amount of work may be 
done with the modern cooking range. When cooking-stoves 
were first introduced, the grandfather of the writer intro- 
duced one into his kitchen to displace the time-honored fire- 
place. It was of the old “ Jews-harp” pattern, which may be 
remembered by older people, and specimens of which may, 
perhaps, be found in collections of antiquities. It is related 
how he grew enthusiastic in his admiration of the merits of 
the new contrivance, and declared with emphasis his con- 
viction that it could never be improved upon. It was per- 
fect, he said. There was the fire-place, the draft to carry the 
heat around the oven, the damper to regulate the draft— 
nothing could be better adapted to the work required. It 
was an example of invention reaching perfection at its first 
essay. The good man lived long enough to laugh at his own 
saying, and to see in his own house a cooking-stove whose 
modern excellences made the old “ Jews-harp” seem even 
cruder than the fire place of his boyhood. 

The present generation of middle-aged people has not 
only witnessed a wonderful development of the iron cooking- 
stove and range, but it has seen the introduction of some 
wonderfully successful expedients for reducing the discomforts 
and economizing the expense and patience of the house- 
keeper in performing the operations of cooking during the 
heated term. The oil stove for cooking purposes deserves to 
rank among the chief blessings of this much-favored age, and 
in its present stage of improvement it is almost a complete sub- 
stitute for the fire stove in all the operations of the kitchen, 
aside from the advantage it offers in avoiding the roasting to 
which the operators of stoves are daily subjected in hot 
weather. Oil stoves are nearly as common as sewing-ma- 
chines throughout the country, and should be regarded as 
equally necessary to the well-being of the average family. 
Gas stoves are not so widely known, and it is not so generally 
understood as it should be that they have been brought to 
such perfection that the objections that were found against 
them on their first introduction have no longer any basis ; and 
not only that, but they do far more excellent work than fire 
stoves in most kinds of cooking, and may be run at a consider- 
ably less expense for the same amount of service wherever il- 
luminating gas is available. For broiling or roasting no other 
stove isequal tothem. Their heat is to be had when wanted, 
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without waiting for the stove or oven to get hot, and they 
give out scarcely more heat than an oil stove. They are use- 
ful in winter as well as in summer to supplement the coal 
stove or when quick heat is wanted. 

So far as stoves and ranges are concerned, it would seem 
that we might easily repeat with new confidence Grand- 
father’s opinion that nothing better could possibly be con- 
trived than we enjoy to-day. But progress always moves 
forward, and it is not at all unlikely that another generation 
will use methods of cooking that will throw our present 
excellent contrivances far in the shade. It seems likely, 
however, at the present outlook that the improvements of 
the future may come, as they have in some other lines 
of invention, in the shape of a complete revolution and 
change in the methods and processes of the art and ap- 
pliances of cookery, rather than in any further develop- 
ment of the present forms. This probability is in a meas- 
ure borne out by some ideas that have recently been put 
into shape by Edward Atkinson, the well-known econo- 
mist, who has invented what he calls the “‘ Aladdin” cooker, 
the first public description of which was published in Zhe 
Paper World for June. This contrivance is designed to per- 
form cooking by means of hot water, the heat being imparted 
to the water by means of an oil lamp, and from the water to 
a chamber in which the food to be cooked is placed and 
around which the water circulates. Mr. Atkinson’s motto 
was, “ First catch your heat, then keep it where it will do the 
work of cooking uniformly.” The cooker is only used for 
simmering, stewing and steaming, but Mr. Atkinson has also 
invented an oven, in which no water is used and which is an 
improvement on the ordinary oil-stove oven, inasmuch as it 
is impossible for any smoke or odor from the lamp to reach 
the interior of the oven. The operation of these utensils is 


based on the scientific fact that the best results are reached, 


in the case of meats and vegetables especially, by cooking 
slowly and with a moderate heat. Some of Mr. Atkinson’s 
remarks on this and other points are worth quoting : 


The advantages claimed for this method of cooking slowly at 
a moderate heat are, first, in respect to bread, that it is baked or 
cooked thoroughly to the very core and center of the loaf, without 
hardening the crust. Second, with respect to meat and fish, the 
animal fats and juices are not “ cracked ” or dissociated, but are 
cooked ina nutritious manner. The flavor is therefore retained 
while there is no unpleasant smell given off. Fish, meats, 
potatoes, cauliflower and other vegetables, and fine puddings, may 
be cooked in the same oven at the same time, without any flavor 
being imparted from one to the other. It is believed that food 
cooked at this low measure of heat is much more digestible and 
nutritious than it could possibly be when cooked at a heat which 
dissociates or “ cracks ” the fats,—thus giving off disagreeable 
smells, and leaving behind an acrid residuum or distilled product of 
fat, causing indigestion and dyspepsia. 

Nine-tenths of all the cooking and the lighting of a family averag- 
ing ten to twelve persons has been done during the last year, ata cost 
for fuel of thirty dollars, expended for about three hundred gallons 
of 150° kerosene oil, without a single failure in any experiment under- 
taken. The chief merit of this method, however, does not consist 
in economy of fuel; it mainly consists, first, in economy of work ; 
second, in the flavor saved; third, in the excellent quality of the 
food,so far as that depends upon the process of cooking. Tough 
meats may be made tender by a long-continued application of a 
moderate degree of heat, while every part of a joint, poultry or 
game, may be made appetizing and digestible ; because at a low 
degree of heat no portion is dried up or scorched, but all is 
thoroughly cooked. A little experience will determine the time 
required for any quantity of meat. 

In taking up this subject in connection with the statistics of the 
cost of food, I was surprised to find that, while the price of food 
paid by at least ninety per cent. of the population of this prosper- 
ous country absorbed at least one-half the income or more of each 
family, yet there is no cookery book (or, at least, I have not been 


able to find one) in which either the purchase of food or the prepa- 
ration of food for cooking, or the application of heat in the process 
of cooking, is treated in what. may be called a scientific way. 
Important chemical and physiological treatises on nutrition have 
been published, and a great deal of study has been given tothe 
relative proportion of the so-called nutrients ; that is, of the protein 
or nitrogenous material, the starch, and the fatty matter, which 
constitute a normal ration for a workman in ordinary health. But 
there are no practical applications of these conclusions, open to 
average people, in any cookery book ; and a great part of the enor- 
mous waste in the preparation and consumption of food grows out 
of utterly erroneous conceptions in regard to the nutritious prop- 
erties of the different kinds of food which prevail, especially 
among those least able to incur waste. 

Again, the writer has found no cookery book in which there are 
any rules for heating the oven, except in the general terms of 
‘a quick oven,” or “a slow oven” and the misconceptions on this 
subject of the true degree of heat appear to be about as numerous 
as the cookery books themselves. Few persons are aware that 
the fine flavors of food depend very much upon the exact de- 
gree of heat which is applied to them; this can be compre- 
hended by analogy. Ifthe coffee berry is ground without being 
subjected to heat, no infusion of coffee fit to drink can be 
made from it; or, if the coffee is burned too much, the infu- 
sion is acrid and unpleasant. If, however, coffee is roasted 
at a uniform degree of heat, at exactly the right standard, and 
for the right period of time, the true flavor of coffee is devel- 
oped by the heat. 

The same rule appears to hold true in respect to grain and meat. 
Bread baked slowly, at a moderate heat, has a much finer flavor 
than bread baked quickly in a very hot oven. If the moderate 
heat be continued, a change may occur throughout the loaf, cor- 
responding to that which makes the crust; to wit, a partial change 
of the starch into dextrine, giving a very sweet and nutty flavor to 
the whole loaf. Meats subjected to a high heat will be over-cooked 
on the outside, and almost raw within, and will be either deprived 
of their true flavor, or else sodden and tasteless; whereas meats 
cooked at a low heat for a sufficient period of time attain the true 
flavor in the process of cooking, which is so much desired. This 
constitutes the fine and rather secret art of a very skillful cook; 
but it is learned by practice in a somewhat empirical way. 
Oatmeal baked slowly in this oven has a higher flavor than even 
when simmered in the cooker; but the finest development of 
flavor is found in the slow, but sufficient cooking of fish and fruit. 
There appears to be a very great difference in the degree of heat 
at which the flavors of fish or fruit or the different kinds of meat are 
dissociated and thrown off in the form of vapor, and there is room 
for a great amount of investigation in this direction before a true 
art of cooking can be established. 

An interesting point in connection with Mr. Atkinsons’s 
cooker is that food may be left in it to cook over night, and 
a hot, well-cooked breakfast be found ready in the morning. 
It may require more than a generation to remove the well- 
rooted but ill-founded prejudice in favor of quick heat for 
cooking, and when it is accomplished we shall, indeed, have 
made a revolution in cookery. Such an apparatus as this 
will go a great way toward accomplishing this result by 
demonstrating the practicability and excellence of the slower 
methods. Meanwhile the study of housekeepers, cooks and 
all interested needs to be directed more thoroughly and care- 
fully toward the adaptation of means to ends, so that the 
utmost of nutrition may be obtained from each different 
article of food while it isserved in its best and most appe- 
tizing form, and that it may be all accomplished with the 
lowest expenditure of money, and labor. Greater facilities 
than ever before are afforded for the acquirement of an 
adequate knowledge of the art and practice of cookery 
and of the relations between the different kinds of food 
and the processes and methods by which they are to be 
rendered eatable, and future conditions will more imper- 
atively demand that this knowledge be fully and gener- 
ally available. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


FRESH WATER FISH. 


SoME NOVEL WAYS OF PREPARING FOR THE TABLE. 


HE recipes given in “Food for 
Frugal Friday” sound most appe- 
tizing, and their use, certainly, 
need not be restricted to the Len- 
ten diet. Unfortunately some of 
the readers of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING, living in localities 
where fresh cod, mackerel, 
= halibut and shell fish are 
not attainable, will not be 
- able to test some of these 
rules. To this class of 
readers, the writer belongs. We, however, in this region, 
have from our Northern lakes the delicious white fish, trout 
and muskalonge from which many palatable dishes may be 
prepared. For our salmon, lobster and oysters, we must de- 
pend upon canned fish. 

A novel and most satisfactory mode of serving canned sal- 
mon is in “Salmon Loaf” which is made in the following 
manner. 

Salmon Loaf. 

Mix thoroughly one pint can of salmon freed from oil and bones, 
one-half cup rolled cracker crumbs, the grated rind of a lemon and 
one teaspoon lemon juice, one tablespoon melted butter, two beaten 
eggs, salt and pepper to taste, and a few drops of Worcestershire 
sauce. Place ina buttered mold and steam one hour. Turn out 
upon a platter and pour about the base a rich milk gravy. The 
platter should be garnished with parsley and the whites of cold 
boiled eggs cut into rings. Grate the yolks of the eggs, or butter, 
if you have a fruit-press squeeze them through this over the top of 
the loaf. “Salmon Loaf” is attractive in appearance, is easily 
prepared, and may be appropriately served at a luncheon or tea 
company. 

The following form of “ Turbot” is not so well known as its 
merits would seem to warrant. 

Fish Turbot. 

Select a firm white fish weighing about three pounds. Larger 
ones are likely to be too fat for this purpose, so if a greater quantity 
is desired, it will be well to use several fish of about this weight. 
Place the fish over the fire in cold water, to which has been added 
one-half cup of cider vinegar and a handful of salt. Bring slowly 
to the boiling point, then boil five minutes or until the fish parts 
readily from the bones. Then set the fish aside in a collander 
to cool. 

Sauce. 

Heat one quart of cream to the boiling point and thicken with 
flour which has been rubbed smooth in milk. Probably a half 
cup of flour will be required, but the thickness of the cream will 
determine the amount of flour. Remove sauce from the fire and 
season with salt and pepper. Drop in also two slices of onion 
which should be removed when the gravy has become slightly 
flavored. After picking the fish from the bones and discarding all 
bits of fat and skin, arrange with the sauce in alternate layers ina 
baking-dish, having the sauce for the top layer. Before placing in 
the oven sprinkle with rolled cracker crumbs. Bake about twenty 
minutes, when the top should be a golden brown. 

If white fish is not attainable, trout may be used for the 
“'Turbot,” though the former is preferable. For the sauce 
also, in place of cream, milk and butter may be substituted, 
when six ounces of butter will be the amount required. A 
pleasant variation of this dish includes additional layers of 
cold boiled eggs. 

Broiled Lake Superior white fish is a delicacy over which our 
Eastern visitors wax enthusiastic. The fish is prepared for 
broiling in the usual manner, and should never be cut in two. 
Just before cooking, roll in a towel and dry thoroughly. This 
is most important, and if neglected, a smoked and soggy fish 


will be the inevitable result. Your fire must not be as hot as 
for meats, and your wire-broiler containing the fish should be 
turned frequently. In case the fish be thick, it is well to 
cover while broiling. Ordinarily a half hour will suffice to 
cook it thoroughly. Loosen carefully, spread with butter, 
season with pepper, salt and a little lemon juice, and just 
before sending to the table pour upon it a cup of rich boiling 
cream which has been seasoned with pepper and salt. Doubt- 
less this mode of preparation would apply equally well to 
other fish. 

Fish Salad. 

This is pronounced by many epicures quite equal to that made 
from chicken. Cold boiled or steamed fish of any description may 
be used for this, and after removing bones and breaking the meat 
fine, pour over it a little vinegar, pepper and salt. Let the fish 
stand at least an hour before adding an equal amount of celery. 
Arrange in your salad bowl upon a bed of lettuce leaves and pour 


over the whole a liberal allowance of mayonnaise dressing. ss 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A FEW HOUSEHOLD SUGGESTIONS 
FrRoM AN OLD HousEwIrE. 
Remedy for Poison. 

A dessert-spoonful of made mustard and mixed in a tumbler of 
warm water, if drank immediately, is a simple but efficient remedy 
for poison. 

Colle Drops. 

One teaspoonful of magnesia and one of paregoric, half a tea- 
spoonful of rhubarb, one teaspoonful of mint water and four table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, sweetened with loaf sugar. Dose for child 
two weeks old, one teaspoonful. Repeat if necessary in fifteen 
or twenty minutes. 


Boneset for a Cough. 

Pour one and a half pints of water ona ten cent package of bone- 
set. Let it steep by the fire ten or fifteen minutes, then strain it. 
Sweeten it with two and a half coffee-cupfuls of loaf sugar, then 
add half a pint of Jamaica rum and bottle it. Dosea child with 
one teaspoonful before each meal; adult, a sherry-glassful. 


Lemon Cough Cure. 

Roast a lemon without burning. When hot enough, cut it and 
squeeze out juice, which can be sweetened to taste. Dose, a des- 
sert-spoonful when cough is troublesome. 


Flaxseed Syrup for Colds. 

Boil flaxseed until water becomes slimy, then strain, sweeten 
with powdered rock candy and juice of fresh lemons. Dose, wine- 
glassful when cough is troublesome. 


Diphtheria Remedy. 
Inhale the fumes of slaked lime. Put some lime in a small 
vessel and inhale with a funnel. 


Onion Earache Cure. 

Roast small onion until soft, dip it in sweet oil and insert in the 
ear. When the pain is relieved take out the onion and put raw 
cotton in. 


For Scald or Burn. 
If only on the surface, make an ointment of sulphur and lard 
(stiff) and cover the sore; or dry soda rubbed on is good. 


Cure for a Gathered Breast. 

Half a pint of linseed oil; add a half pint of brandy, a piece of 
castile soap the size of a walnut, piece of mutton tallow and bees- 
wax. Stew all together; when cold, spread on brown paper, and 
apply to the breast. Continue to apply until the breast softens. 


Felon Cure. 

Take the yolk of an egg, an equal quantity of soft soap and same 
quantity of common salt, and one tablespoonful spirits of turpen- 
tine. Mix well and apply poultice at bed time. 


For Sore Eyes, 
Bathe in weak solution of salt and water, or warm water before 
going to bed. 
—Hilda Brooks. 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


By Permission in HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOME ENGLISH SALADS AND SAUCES. 


From CopyRiGHTED RECIPES IN THE “ LONDON HOTEL GUIDE AND 
CATERER’S JOURNAL.” 


Cauliflower Salad. 

REAK well-cooked white cauliflowers into sprays, and 
whilst warm dip each spray in warm cooking butter in 
which an onion has been allowed to stand for half an hour 
or so. The butter should be seasoned with mignonette, 

pepper and the onion, and rest on the hot plate so as to draw the 
flavors out for half an hour to an hour before using. Pile up the 
cauliflower in the center, cover it with an ordinary mayonnaise or 
salad sauce so as to quite mask it, garnish with red pickled cab- 
bage in heaps round the base, and tufts ot parsley between. This 
salad is delicious iced. 


Macedoine Salad. 

Cut all kinds of roots into uniform pieces, such as peas, stars, 
rounds with vegetable cutters. The roots mostly used are carrot 
(short reds), turnip, beetroot, potato, the hard firm root of celery, 
celeraic, parsnip. All these are boiled separately (the beet is best 
baked, by the way) and cut with proper tube cutters; they are then 
mixed with cold boiled green garden peas, white haricot beans, 
the small ones are best. Black haricots (nigger beans), sprays of 
cauliflower, and small Brussels sprouts—are all used, and when 
properly arranged ina round dish make quite a picturesque mosaic. 
Dress them with oil and vinegar, pepper, and salt. Serve mayon- 
naise sauce separately in a ewer or boat. Remember all the vege- 
tables have to be cooked carefully and separately, and are better 
mixed with the oil and vinegar whilst warm. In boiling haricot or 
any dried beans do not stir them with a metal spoon or they will 
have a shrivelled appearance. Many cooks blanch them, 7. ¢., slip 
them out of the white husk as they would dress Windsor or broad 
beans for table. They certainly look better when blanched, and 
are more agreeable toeat. 

Windsor Salad. 

Shell the beans, pour over them a sufficient quantity of boiling 
water to cover them. Make an incision on the thin end and slip 
the beans out, cook them carefully in a pan containing boiling 
water well salted, also a lump of sugar if the beans are not newly 
gathered. Be careful not to boil them toa mash. Leave the lid 
off, and keep them as green as possible. Next drain, season two 
or more ounces as may be required of warm-oiled butter, with white 
pepper and one teaspoonful of lemon-juice. Mince and wring 
quite dry one tablespoonful of parsley, and mix in with the butter} 
pour this over, and mix well up with the beans. Sprinkle with 
vinegar, and lay young onions peeled, washed, and dried round, 
with pickled walnuts between. The latter look well sliced, and 
laid on rings of lemon. 


. 


Haricot Bean Salad. 

Boil small or large haricots in well-salted water. If the water is 
hard or acid use a little borax powdered. Drain the beans, when 
tender put them back into the saucepan with one ounce of cooking 
butter, or a tablespoonful of oil for each half pound of beans, one 
shallot minced fine, and a tablespoonful of finely minced parsley. 
Shake the whole well up so that all the ingredients may mix well 
with the beans. Do not keep the pan too long over the fire so as 
either to brown the beans or fade the parsley. Toss the pan the 
whole time; be careful not to use a metal spoon. Dish up, sprinkle 
with vinegar, garnish with curled parsley and hard-boiled eggs, 
with mayonnaise ordinary salad dressing in a separate boat or 
bottle. 


Italian Salad. 

Break stick macaroni into inch lengths; have ready a saucepan 
containing plenty of boiling water, moderately salted; drop in the 
pieces, boil till they are tender. Strain off the water, using a wire 
or horsehair sieve. Put the macaroni back into the dry pan when 
the water is quite drained off, add one ounce of butter or one table- 
spoonful of oil for each quarter pound of macaroni, season with 
pepper and lemon-juice. Mix this when cold with sliced potatoes 
and green lettuce, and a finely minced shallot or tablespoonful of 


Italian Sauce. 

Put the yolk of an egg intoa basin, work in a teaspoonful of 
powdered sugar, a teaspoonful of garlic vinegar (one or two drops 
only for English taste), two tablespoonfuls of oil (this to be added 
slowly drop by drop), then a large tablespoonful of vinegar; pour 
over the salad, and serve at once. 


Vermicelli Salad. 

Cook the vermicelli in boiling water, drain, and lay on a flat dish. 
Pour over it oiled butter (or salad oil) into which the juice of a 
lemon, one drop of garlic or two of shallot vinegar, and half a 
teaspoonful of white pepper has been mixed with a tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar; then lay cold boiled carrot sliced, asparagus tops 
cut into peas, beetroots sliced, and hard-boiled eggs. Shake over 
the top grated parmesan cheese, garnish with cress, and serve 
when the vermicelli is quite cold; vinegar, sugar, and oil dress- 
ing in a boat. 


Egyptian or Pulse Salads. 

Boil quarter pint of Egyptian or red lentils, quarter pint of 
German or blue green lentils, quarter pint of small white hari- 
cots and quarter pint of the black (//aricots niger), half pint of 
gray peas, half pint of green peas. Let the waters be salted in 
which they are cooked, and boil each kind separately; drain, 
and dress them each with half a tablespoonful of salad oil sea- 
soned with white pepper, cayenne, three drops each of shallot, 
tarragon, and mint vinegar; place them in a round dish, each 
kind by itself, so as to form a kind of chartreuse pattern; 
sprinkle good malt vinegar over, decorate with olives, barberries, 
lemons, or any other pickle. 


Marigold Vinegar for Salads. 

The petals of the marigold, with their peculiar aromatic and 
somewhat hot taste, are much used for incorporation with salads. 
In some parts of England they are quite commonly used for salads, 
soups, and stews, just as we use it and the flowers of the nastur- 
tium and gourds (vegetable-marrow, cucumber, etc.) in salad mix- 
tures. The vinegar is more used on the Continent, however, and 
is particularly liked with fowl or mushroom salads. It is taken, 
too, like violet vinegar for skin complaints or measles, and ad- 
ministered with hot water and sugar. In salads it is supposed to 
counteract and avert all the “ills that flesh is heir to.” Pick off 
the petals, and press them into a pint measure to get the proper 
quantity; lay them in the sun for four or five hours, then put them 
into a quart bottle with a teaspoonful of fine salt and the same 
quantity of sugar; fill up with white-wine vinegar. In a fortnight 
it will be ready, and it will keep twelve months or longer. 

Corn Salad. 

Shred up one white cos lettuce, one mild Spanish onion (about 
two ounces), pick a quarter pound of watercress; put them into a 
bow! with four tablespoonfuls (half a can) of sweet green mountain 
corn; when ready to serve, dress with Tartare sauce. 


Tartare Sauce. 

Put into a basin the yolks of two large or three small eggs; blend 
the yolks, and work in drop by drop quarter pint (four tablespoon- 
fuls) of salad oil; when quite thick add one teaspoonful each of 
made mustard, tarragon, shallot, and mint vinegars, also one table- 
spoonful of chopped capers; mix with a wooden or silver spoon, or 
the sauce may be served in a separate tureen, and oil, vinegar, and 
sugar handed round with it. Garnish the salad with tomatoes, 
cooked beetroot, hard-boiled eggs, etc., according to fancy. 


Horse-radish Vinegar for Salads. 
Scrape a quarter of a pound of horse-radish (or save the ends 
from time to time and mince them'finely), put them into a clean dry 
quart bottle with one teaspoonful bruised whole white-peppers, 
twelve red-pepper (chilli) pods; fill up with white-wine vinegar, 
stand for fourteen days ina warm place. Strain into a clean bottle, 
pour malt vinegar on the horse-radish, and add any small ends of 
horse-radish you may have left from time to time. The first in- 
fusion is for salad use, the second for hot sauces, stews, or any 


green chives or scallions, Make the dressing of Italian sauce. 


brown dish where horse-radish vinegar may be required. 
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THE 00ZY CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


“C, T. ” St. Louis, Mo., “H. M. P.” Springfield, Mass., “A 
Constant Reader ” Somerville, Mass.,and “ Edith Allison,” Boston, 
are respectfully referred to the above announcement. L£ditor of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A RECIPE FOR MUFFINS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one give in Goop HOUSEKEEPING a good, simple 
muffin recipe ? Mrs. J. C. K. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PERFUMERY RECIPE WANTED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one be so kind as to give in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING a 
recipe for making the White Heliotrope perfume? Mrs. J. E. P. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


TO PREVENT SCALE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Is there any way to prevent scale or black rust from accumulat- 
ing on the inside of an iron tea-kettle ? 7. 
BRIGHTWOOD, MAss. 


RUSTY STOVE PIPE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can any of the readers of Cozy Corner tell me of anything that will 
prevent stove pipe rusting during the summer months ? I have tried 
turpentine in the black-lead, but find this has not the desired effect. 

HALIFAX, N. S. M. G. 


RENOVATING A HAIR MATTRESS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have a hair mattress that must be renovated, and as it would 
be very inconvenient to send it toan upholsterer, I propose doing it 
myself, if some contributor to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will kindly 
give me some instructions in that kind of work. I know the hair 
must be picked, but fear I may injure it in trying to cleanse it. An 
early reply will be very gratefully received. L. J. R. 

REXFORD, FLA. 


TO BLEACH A STRAW HAT. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

It may save some of your readers the expense of a new straw 
hat to know that an old straw that has turned yellow with age and 
use may be bleached nearly as white as new by the use of soap 
and ammonia. Make a strong suds of hot water and put into it as 
much ammonia water as you can comfortably use. Rub thé straw 
vigorously with this with an old tooth-brush or some similar stiff 
brush, then rinse and putin the sun tillit is perfectly dry. It 
works well the first time, but I have failed to make it work the 
second time on the same hat. Economy. 

APPLETON, WIS. 


CANNING INQUIRIES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Several weeks ago I read an article on canning in which the 
writer recommended putting a layer of cotton batting on over the 
fruit; now, will some one tell me if it would keep mold off of 
preserves and jellies to treat them the same way? I would also 
like to know if it would do to can fruit by filling the jars and set- 
ting them in pans of water in the oven to boil ? it would be so con- 
venient when the top of the stove is in use for preparing a meal. 
Ihave tried the Coffee Cake, as described in the last number of 
the magazine and think it excellent. M. F. 

DoyLEstown, Pa. 


CAKE ‘‘ WITH LARGE HOLES IN IT.” 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 
If“ Mrs. E. D. P.” will try the following recipe, I think she will 
find it entirely satisfactory. Cream together a pound of powdered 
Sugar and a scant, half pound of butter; then, stir in the well- 


pint cupful of milk. Beat the whites of the six eggs stiff, and 
add them next, with a pound of flour, sifted with two heaping 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Beat thoroughly for at least 
fifteen minutes, and bake ina moderate oven till a clean, broom- 
straw will show that it is not sticky. The causes of open, coarse- 
grained cake are too little beating and too much baking-powder. 
SouTH ORANGE, N. J. CLARA MELBORO. 


CRYSTALLIZED FRUIT. 
Editor eof GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

On page 163 of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for August 3, is a request 
from “ Mrs. R. W. W.” for a recipe for making crystallized or 
glacé fruits. If nothing better offers, I inclose the following 
scraps from back numbers of the Rural Californian, which I 
was at the time editor of the “ Home and Youth’s Department.” 

‘ also send the professional recipe showing the difference be- 

tween ordinary sweetmeats and the glacé process. Also rule for 

glacéd oranges. AuGusTa E. TOWNER. 
CRYSTALLIZING FRUIT. 


Though no authority on crystallizing fruit, z. ¢. professionally, 
there is a simple process for home crystallizing, which I know of. 
The fruit is dried first. For this the finest fruit is selected. It 
must be very ripe, then thoroughly dried, and after this “ sweated.” 
Then it is dipped in the very heaviest syrup one can make, say that 
used for candied fruit, which is, a gill of water to a pound of sugar. 
I can give no exact rule for time of dipping—two or three minutes 
in the hot syrup. Then the fruit is dried again. This process 
makes a delicious article, and for this reason. The dried fruit, 
without sugar, retains all the fruity flavor, and the dipping process 
after the drying does not penetrate the fruit soas to destroy that 
fine, natural flavor, but merely adds to it the taste of the sugar 
crystals which are formed on the surface. It is unnecessary to 
say that the very best granulated sugar should be used. I might 
add that some confound crystallized fruit with sweetmeats or 
candied fruit. As I understand the matter, the difference between 
them is this; for the former the fruit is dipped in the syrup after 
being dried, not cooked in it; while for the latter the fruit is 
cooked, slowly and carefully in the heavy syrup, and then dried. 


PROFESSIONAL RECIPE. 


The process of preserving fruits in a crystallized or glacéd form 
is attracting considerable attention at the present time. This 
process, though comparatively new in California, has been ex- 
tensively operated in Southwestern France for years, the United 
States having been heavy importers, paying fancy prices. The 
several successive steps in the process are about as follows: First, 
the same care in selecting and grading the fruit should be taken 
as for canning; thatis, the fruit should be all of one size and as 
near the same ripeness as possible. Peaches, pears, etc., are pre- 
pared and cut in halves as for canning; plums, cherries, etc., are 
pitted. The fruit having thus been carefully prepared is then 
put into a basket or bucket with perforated bottom and immersed 
in boiling water. The object of this is to dilute and extract the 
juice of the fruit. The length of time the fruit is immersed is the 
most important part of the process. If left too iong it is over- 
cooked and becomes soft; if not immersed long enough the juice 
is not sufficiently extracted. The next step is the syrup, which is 
made of white sugar and water. The softer the fruit the heavier 
the syrup required. Ordinarily about seventy degrees Balling’s 
saccharometer is about the proper weight for the syrup. The 
fruit is then placed in earthen pans and covered with syrup, where 
it is left to remain about a week. The sugar enters the fruit and 
displaces what juice remained after the scalding process. The 
fruit now requires careful watching, as fermentation will soon 
take place, and when this has reached a certain stage the fruit and 
syrup are heated to a boiling degree, which should be repeated as 
often as necessary for about six weeeks. The fruit is then taken 
out of the syrup and washed in clean water, and is then ready to 
be either glacéd or crystallized, as the operator may wish. If 
glacéd, the fruit is dipped in thick sugar syrup and left to 
harden quickly in the open air. If it is to be crystallized, it is 
dipped in the same kind of syrup, but is made to cool and harden 


beaten yolks of six eggs, and a small nutmeg grated, then a half 


slowly.—/. /. Pratt, Superintendent of the Sutter Packing and 
Canning Company. 
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Good HouUSEKEEPING, 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.] 


213.—-SEVENTY FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of.—Shakespeare. 

The most of us are letting a great deal more of the sparkling 
waters (“golden opportunities”) glide by unimproved than we 
are aware of; in fact, this may truthfully be said of every one. 
While one lets this opportunity slip, a second fails to interest him- 
self in that affair, a third is especially attracted toward something 
quite remote from those things which are within his present and 
easy grasp, and so on through all the list of human choices—indi- 
cating our varied likes and dislikes. Even in the matter of puzzles 
there is a variety of choice, some prefering Anagrams to Charades, 
others vice versa; still others a Historical Puzzle to a Rebus, etc. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING aims to give its readers such a variety in 
this its Quiet Hours department that all may have “ water” of 
opportunity to their liking, and may they “ wot” how much there 
is as it “glideth by.” The “ mill,” strong and useful, stands and 
“waters ” are flowing on; let everybody be on the alert to get out 
of them something good for themselves. 

There is presented below, for the benefit and amusement of the 
quick-witted, another prize puzzle, entitled “Seventy Famous 
Authors,” for correct lists of answers to which three prizes are 
offered. The 70 names must be correctly spelled and given in the 
order of, and each corresponding with the number printed with the 
character portrayed. Many of the 70 authors have finished their 
life-work and their works, as well as the pages of history, tell of 
their greatness; others are among the living and enjoying the 
praises of men. A number of classes of authorship are repre- 
sented in the three score and ten authors who are masked in these 
briefly-drawn sentence-portraits. 

As this class of puzzles often admits of more than one correct 
answer in some of its parts, this provision will be made, that the 
author’s list of answers will first be followed in passing upon the 
answers received, and afterward any that differ from this list, but 
yet fill the requirements, will be allowed. 


SEVENTY AUTHORS. 
. An impossible mineral. 
Tautological gender. 
. What all card-players should do. 
. More than half smoke, and the reason you can not get the 
house you wish to rent. 

5. Idle words on one end, a ponderous weight on the other. 

6. A merry mineral. 

7. Acockney’s domestic animal, and the first person to be con- 
sidered an English queen. 

8. A sailor’s delight after a long voyage, and don’t stop. 

, 9. His first name commands attention; his last is an agreeable 
ruit. 

10. Louis of Bavaria, and the cause of his death. 

11. An agreeable liquor sometimes found with a shoemaker, and 
the half of a prophet. 

12. An unpleasant place to which people are sent by the social 
Vehurgericht, and an Irish woman asking her husband for another 
glass of whisky. 

13. Part of one of the plagues of Egypt. 

14. The value of a terminating border. 

15. Clean those almonds; a Yankee apostrophe; a cockney’s 
description of a severe winter. 

16. Places for storing food for animals. 

17. A kind of carriage. 

18. A very wonderful occurrence. 

19. A male of the human species, and his greatest enemy. 

20. A negative, and a measure of coal. 

21. A horseman who sits up late at night and dissipates. 

22. A boon to Europe and America; also found where ships are. 

23. Sometimes hard to get over, and a winning card. 


24. Cut off a pig’s tail and join it to a notable remedy for heresy. 
25. A means of travel, and a kind of glove. 

. Add a stinging letter to a useful mineral. 

. A total change of weights and measures would give the author. 

. A name always associated with the “ Hall mark ” on plate. 

. A weak support. 

. One who never begs or steals. 

. First name that of a father of a large and sometimes unruly 
family; last that of one who assumes Protean disguises, but 
applauded in all. 

32. What a rough man gave as the reason why one woman 
struck another. 

33. More in him than the other. 

34. Where to look for rabbits. 

35. A small nail, and a Spanish hidalgo. * 

36. The outer part of a fruit which is uneatable when brought 
from Connecticut. 

37. “In truth it is” expressed by a darkey. 

38. One glove, and a passage over a river. 

39. An inclosure for deer. 

40. What a sailor dreads; the abomination of a Jew, and a sickly 
weight. 

41. Undressed leather. 

42. More than a place for deer. 

43. A French name when pronounced in English means an 
article impossible to count. 

. A saint and martyr, and what landed proprietors wish for. 

. Acolor used in old times. 

. Consequent on green apples and cucumbers. 

. What the heroes of the prize ring delight in. 

. No building can be erected without. 

. The flower of chivalry. 

. A grain between two toilers. 

. Made under sunny skies. +4 

. Beware! old age approaches. 

. Bread you would not like to eat, and a rousing call. 

. Anation of Northern Europe, and an indefinite article. 

55. The gentlest and the most savage, the loveliest and the most 
frightful, the bravest and the most timid of living things. 

56. The ruin of many, and what would be a welcome sight to 
a hungry person. 

57. First name implies courage and integrity; second, a weapon 
used by the Irish in ’98. 

58. What will give access to the abodes of the great, yet never 
enters. 

59. Its goodness is of the first consequence in horses—the 
fashion. 

. A precursor of lameness. 

. A savage animal. 

. More than an obstacle. 

. Pluck it up and burn it. 

. Mrs. Benjamin Harrison. 

. Six clergymen. 

. Associated with the times of Peter the Hermit. 

. What the little boy answered when asked what he would 
have for dessert. 

68. To spoil, and the nature of the one who did it. 
69. What the thrush did to the rose-bush. 
7o. A German name pronounced in English means a place 
naughty children are sent to. 
PRIZES. 


For the first list of correct answers reaching this office a prize of 
Three Dollars will be awarded ; for the second list, one year’s sub- 
scription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and for the third list, any 
bound volume of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


214.—REBUS. 


20 00 lbs. 


An imaginary old lady, distinguished for her amusing use of 
big words. . L.A. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., SEPTEMBER 14, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 


Goop HousKKEEPING. 


expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where cuch 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 

To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
alled. it will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
8 ooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co, Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
\\ estern News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
(o. Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goov HOouUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


7hat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. <Ad/ manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


WOMAN'S WORK AND WAGES. 
A New DEPARTURE AND A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

With the opening number of Volume X of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, beginning November 9, 1889, Mrs. HELEN Camp- 
BELL will have the editorial charge of a department to be 
entitled “ Woman’s WorK AND WaGEs,” 

Goop Hovusekeepinc has been identified from the be- 
ginning with every interest of home life, but proposes now to 
include as well the no less vital ones associated with every 
form of woman’s work outside the home. It desires also to 
open up avenues for those who must work at home, and to 
this end invites codperation of Women’s Exchanges and 
Women’s Clubs in general, throughout the country. Every 
detail of management and organization will be welcomed, 
and every point of interest to women at large will be chron- 
icled in full. The department will be devoted to Social 
Economics and the relation of women to this subject, and 
will discuss every phase bearing upon daily life, the problem 
at present involved in domestic service being one of the most 
pressing. It is vitally important that women should confer 
upon this point, since the evil has reached a stage where con- 
certed action against it is imperative. This requires special 
treatment, but lines of general study will be indicated, with 
the best methods of work in this direction. It hopes also, to 
prove itself the natural channel of communication for women 
workers, as well as for those who work for women, and to this 
end Mrs. Campbell invites the sending of reports of any 
special organs published by Clubs or Exchanges, and any de- 
tail which can be of value or interest to women workers as a 
whole. Address every communication of this nature to 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. 
135 West 103d St., New York City. 

In detail the new department will treat : 

First.—Of Business Life for women, as a means of liveli- 
hood. 

Second.—Women’s Exchanges asa means of bringing an 
idea of business life (other than professional) before the 
women whose interests they are intended to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by ex- 
changes and other organizations for the benefit of woman- 
kind and, of course, mankind, as well. 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number 
of such avenues open to women. 

Fifth—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods 
and what has been accomplished by them. 

 Sixth.—A recognition of the lack of a common channel of 
communication between those interested, and the necessity 
of establishing such a channel. 

Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in regard to the 
tendency of the development of the idea of making better, 
brighter and happier homes, 

Eighth.—To impress upon the public miad the fact that so 
many homes are burdened with non-producing members who 
would be more independent, happier and useful if earning 
their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Ninth.—To show the possibilities of a way being open for 
the accomplishment of the object mentioned in number Eight. 

Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is a journal chiefly of interest to women, and 
women’s work, the returns for such work. The avowed 
purpose of the journal is explained in its sub-titles “In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household” and “ For 
the Homes of the World,” and Goop HousEKEEPING is emi- 
nently the proper channel for communication of all interests 
in the noble work under discussion. 


TWO HOME LIFE PIOTURES. 

One of the most interesting and charming pictures of home-life 
is that of unaffected Hospitality and when correctly drawn, care- 
fully filled out, and shaded with the one prominent feature brought 
out plainly that “ The Welcome is indeed the soul of Hospitality,” 
the charm is apparent. Such a picture is presented to our readers 
on preceding pages of this issue, with the title of “Six Dont’s for 
Hostesses.” This pen picture, which the writer so graphically 
draws, is worth a careful study and also one to be closely re- 
membered. 

Another picture entitled “Twists by the Box,” as practical if 
not as pleasing in subject, tells the story so often heard in real 
life, of how “ Mountains may be made out of Mole-hills” in the 
sacred precincts of home and neighborhood life, and of the deadly 
fruit that grows by the wayside where the Upas tree of the tale- 
bearer and gossip-monger has place. 

Look at these pictures, see how true to life they are, take the 
lesson they inculcate to heart, and good will follow. - 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Catherine Owen’s “ Helps for Young Housekeepers ” reaches 
its third chapter, and contains some good advice to the novice in 
cooking, with a warning regarding fugitive recipes, subjects on 
which the author is well prepared to give instruction. 

A good word is spoken for “ Hasty Pudding.” Not as it has 
been modernized, but for the old.fashioned “ Mush and Milk,” and 
the writer evidently knows how to prepare as well as to eat it to 
the best enjoyment. 

Mr. W. F. Gale, a practical florist, tells of the treatment needed 
by “ Dutch Bulbs ” for spring flowering. 

“Some of the Let Go’s of Household Daily Life and Living,” 
comprises some half a dozen of the little things about the house- 
hold which should not be “ Let go” until they add friction to the 
household machinery. 

Now is the time to plan for and carry out some seasonable 
pleasures that naturally belong to the autumnal days, and “ Ama- 
teur Entertainments ” furnishes the plans of several games and 
amusements which are new and interesting to young and old. 

The “ Professor” and his wife, through the pen of Helen B. 
Seymour, give their experience in bending a “ Three-year-old 
Twig,” with some sensible suggestions on the treatment of 
youngsters in general. 

“Six Dont’s for Hostesses”” which tell what to doas well as 
what to don’t in entertaining guests, will be of interest to both 
hostess and guest. 

Frances W. Johnson, in “ Pies and Pie Crusts,” gives some 
toothsome recipes for pastry that have been tried and not found 
wanting. 

In One Woman’s Treatise on “ The Moralé of the Household,” 
the servant girl question is again discussed by Mrs. Julia C. Sharpe, 


who has had many years’ experience with hired help. She con- 
siders want of system as the cause of much trouble between 
mistress and servant, and tells how she manages easily and 
satisfactorily. 

“ Twists by the Box,” is a pleasing story, by Lucy F. Bourne. 

Another prize puzzle is given in the Quiet Hour Department; 
the Cozy Corner contains much interesting talk from our readers; 
the Editors’ Portfolio will be found worth looking into, and the 
Home Correspondence, and other departments, are bright and 
entertaining. 

The poems are numerous and pleasing, and the selections 
appropriate and seasonable. 

Let us all gather around the board and with the above bill of 
fare before us proceed to enjoy our Fortnightly feast with good 
appetites born of good health, good cheer, and Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. 


IMPORTANT MAGAZINE OONSOLIDATION. 

The kindred interests of Goop HousekKerepinc and THE 
KitcHEN, a popular practical Household monthly, pub- 
lished at Chicago for the past few years, has led to nego- 
tiations resulting in the consolidation of the latter with the 
former—the business change dating from August, 1889, and 
the subscribers to THE KiTCHEN will receive Goop House- 
KEEPING in its stead for the balance of their unexpired sub- 
scriptions, securing, by this arrangement, a Fortnightly mag:- 
zine in place of a monthly. 

The leading feature of THE KiTcHEN has been its Do- 
mestic Economy Department, edited by Mrs. Emma P. 
Ewing, Dean of the Domestic Department of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., and formerly occupying the same 
official position at the State Agricultural College at Ames, 
Iowa. Mrs. Ewing has also been Teacher in Charge of the 
Chautauqua Cooking School, at its July and August 1889 
session, winning golden opinions from her successful efforts 
before her Chautauqua classes. 

Professor A. D. Chaffee, Professor of Chemistry in Franklin 
College, Franklin, Ind., has had charge of the Chemistry De- 
partment of THE KitcHeEN and Professor H. W. Wiley, Chief 
Chemist of the United States, has been a regular contributor 
of valuable articles on The Adulteration of Food, the different 
departments having been ably conducted and well maintained. 

Mr. J. H. Lewis, the publisher and Editor in Chief of THe 
KiTcHEN, has shown a deep interest in the subject of Do- 
mestic Science in Kitchen Economy and has given to the 
field of his labors much patient research, great industry and 
honest and capable management. 

Mrs. Ewing, who is favorably known to our readers, will 
favor Goop HOUSEKEEPING with some of her best contribu- 
tions in future, and we hope to have the same favors from 
the other leading writers for THe KircuHeEn, thus adding to 
and enriching the Fortnightly Bills of Fare of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING, of which every one is irivited to come and partake. 

This consolidation will give Goop HousEKEEPING a large 
addition of new readers throughout the West, to each and 
every one of whom the editor extends the hand of welcome to 
a rapidity enlarging Family Circle, in the sincere wish and 
earnest hope that they may remain with us through all coming 
time and be glad they came. 
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HOME CORRESPONDENOE. 


POEM iDENTIFED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
“F. M. G. ” asks for the whole of a poem in which occurs the 
lines commencing : 


“ Wild, wild winds, will you never cease your sighing,” 


They are by Charles Kingsley, and entitled “ The Dead Church.” 
I give the complete poem. 


Wild, wild wind, wilt thou never cease thy sighing? 
Dark, dark night, wilt thou never wear away? 
Cold, cold church, in thy death sleep lying, 
The Lent is past, thy Passion here, but not thine Easterday. 


Peace, faint heart, though the night be dark and sighing; 
Rest, fair corpse, where thy Lord himself hath lain. 
Weep, dear Lord, above thy bride low lying; 
Thy tears shall wake her frozen limbs to life and health again. 


RUTLAND, VT. M. E, D. 


ANOTHER POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor: of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In Goop HousEKEEPING for July 9th, No. 109, I find a request 
relating to one of my poems; Z. ¢. that you publish it in full with 
the name of the author. I very cheerfully send it, and should be 
glad to hear from “L.H.” My address is 2,105 Avenue G, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Mrs J. 1. MCKINNEY. 

THE WEIGHT OF A WORD. 
Have you ever thought of the weight of a word 
That falls in the heart like the song of a bird, 
‘That gladdens the springtime of memory and youth 
And garlands with cedar the banner of Truth, 
That moistens the harvesting spots of the brain 
Like dew-drops that fall on the meadows of grain 
Or that shrivels the germ and destroys the fruit, 
And lies like a worm at the lifeless root ? 


I saw a farmer at break of day 

Hoeing his corn in a careful way ; 

An enemy came with a drought in his eye, 
Discouraged the worker and hurried by. 

The keen edged blade of the faithful hoe 
Dulled on the earth in the long corn row ; 
‘The weeds sprung up and their feathers tossed 
Over the field and the crop was—/ost. 


A sailor launched on an angry bay 

When the heavens entombed the face of day. 
The wind arose like a beast in pain, 

And shook on the billows his yellow mane, 
The storm beat down as if cursed the cloud, 
And the waves held up a dripping shroud— 
But hark! o’er the waters that wildly raved 
Came a word of cheer and he was—saved. 


A poet passed with a song of God 

Hid in his heart like a gem in a clod, 

His lips were framed to pronounce the thought, 
And music of rhythm its magic wrought ; 
Feeble at first was the happy trill, 

Low was the echo that answered the hill, 

But a jealous friend spoke near his side, 

And on his lips the sweet song—died. 


A woman paused where a chandelier 

Threw in the darkness its poisoned spear ; 

Weary and footsore from journeying long, 

She had strayed unaware from the right to the wrong, 
Angels were beck’ning her back from the den, 

Hell and its demons were beck’ning her in; 

The tone of an urchin like one who forgives, 

Drew her back and in heaven ¢hat sweet word—/ives. 


Words! Words! They are little, yet mighty and brave ; 
They rescue a nation, an empire save ; 

They close up the gaps in a fresh bleeding heart 

That sickness and sorrow have severed apart, 

They fall on the path, like a ray of the sun, 

Where the shadows of death lay so heavy upon; 

They lighten the earth over our blessed dead, 

A word that will comfort, oh! leave not unsaid. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Indoor Studies. 

John Burroughs and his writings seem to us to belong so much 
to the outer world, the world of flowers and trees and birds in which 
he has ranged so widely and freely for our benefit and concerning 
which he has written so much that is charming and uplifting, that 
we scarcely recognize him when his name appears on the title- 
page of a book that treats of men and thoughts rather than the 
meditations and teachings of the fields. Mr. Burroughs does not 
write with so uniform excellence and acceptance on what we may 
call these foreign topics, but the volume contains much that is 
written in his best and happiest vein. The best papers in the col- 
lection are the studies of Thoreau and Gilbert White, and they are 
so because they show so clearly the author’s keen interest in his 
subject, a quality which makes the charm of what Mr. Burroughs 
has written of out-of-door life. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


The Tramp at Home. 

Lee Meriwether, who was appointed by the Government of the 
United States to investigate the condition of the laboring people 
abroad, made a very interesting book of his popular account ef his 
experiences, which was published under the title of “A Tramp 
Trip.” Afterward, he was appointed to make a similar investiga- 
tion in this country, and in his new work, “ The Tramp at Home,” 
he tells an even more interesting story of what he saw and heard 
and felt. There is more of amusement than of information to be 
got from the book, but it has its value as a side-light on the labor 
question, and as confirming some of the accounts that people have 
refused to believe of the hardship and tyranny to which great 
masses of working-people are subject in the large cities and 
factory towns. It is a melancholy picture at best, and the efforts 
of the writer to enliven it serve to intensify its gloomy features. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Riverside Paper Series. 


“The Riverside Paper Series” is the name under which the 
Ticknor Paper Series is continued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
who bought out Ticknor & Co.’s book publishing business. Six 
numbers have been issued under the new name—“ John Ward, 
Preacher,” by Margaret Deland, Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter,” 
“But Yet a Woman,” by Arthur Sherburne Hardy, “ The 
Queen of Sheba,” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Miss Phelps's 
“Story of Avis,” and Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “ Mosses from an 
Old Manse.” The “ Scarlet Letter” belongs to the modern English 
classics and Mrs. Deland’s book has had a sale of 30,000 copies 
in its board-bound form in this country, while as many or more have 
been sold in England. “ But Yet a Woman” is Prof. Hardy's 
best novel. These numbers indicate the standard which the 
publishers have set for the series, which is sold at 50 cents for 
each number. 


Passe Rose. 

Prof. Arthur Sherburne Hardy, the author of “The Wind of 
Destiny” and “But Yet a Woman,” undertook a more difficult 
task than either of these when he began to write the novel “ Passe 
Rose,” just finished as a serial in the A¢/antic Monthly and issued 
in book form. Init he has used the semi-barbarous society of the 
days and country of Charlemagne as the background for some fine 
character painting. It is artistic rather than historical in its 
presentation of the events and conditions of the times chosen for 
the story, the hardness and ruggedness of the background being 
mellowed and softened to fit it to the author’s purpose, but the 
harmonies of time and place are sufficiently preserved, and the 
story is told with exquisite delicacy, and is full of romantic beauty, 
while not without dramatic strength. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Price $1.25. 


A POEM entitled “ Posies” recently appeared in the EVENING 
Wisconsin. /¢ was sent as criginal manuscript by Louise Phil- 
lips. We have since learned that it appeared in Goop House- 
KEEPING some months before, and should have been credited to 


that paper.—Mt/waukee Evening Wisconsin. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THOSE WRINKLED HANDS. 


Those wrinkled hands that o’er a woman’s 
breast 
Now folded lie in death’s last solemn sleep, 
Alas! how cold and still; but God knows best ; 
His time will choose; while we in silence 
weep, 
Who had by those dear hands been often blest, 
But now shall miss the love that flowed so 
deep. 
No more shall we enjoy their soft caress, 
Nor feel again their clinging tenderness. 


In those lines where the plough of Time has 


run, 
And heaped with furrows deep the trace of 
years, 
The marks of toil, the change of shade and 
sun, 


The record of a lengthened life appears; 
Many a tale they tell of joys begun, 

And hopes soon ended in a dash of tears. 
Those veins of blue her sunny skies unroll, 
That skin so fair the whiteness of her soul. 


But lo! as we read on what sight is this? 
A cherub form with dimpled hands and 
small, 
Bright golden locks, and lips that tempt a kiss, 
Like paintings seen on old cathedral wall; 
Some angel sent from distant worlds of bliss, 
That sunbeams bring to this dim earthly ball. 
Again we look, a laughing girl is seen— 
To school she skips or romps in orchards green. 


In these oddly fashioned lines next we trace 
The vision of a maiden sweet and fair; 
By garden gate she waits; upon her face 
Rests light’s rosy tinge, as if gathered there 
The crimson blush of thousand mornings’ grace; 
Or is it that glow of bliss beyond compare, 
Aught else than love’s warm thrill, as there she 
stands, 
Holding in her own another’s tender hands? 


Life’s busy noon unfolds ; and what befell 
In sober age; how hands now pale and cold 
Were moved to kindly acts, oft strove to quell 
A neighbor’s grief, and wipe the gathering 
mold 
Of death from aching brows. Sickbeds can tell; 
And poor their saintly deeds confess with old. 
Then rest, sweet hands, with scars of battle won, 
Like folded banners when the day is done. 
—Varnum Lincoln. 


WE TWO. 
We were both of us, ay! we were both of us 
there, 
In the self-same house, at the play together; 
To her it was summer, with bees in the air ; 
To me it was winter weather. 


We never had met, and yet we two 

Had played in desperate woman fashion 
A game of life, with a prize in view! 

But ah! I played with passion. 


*Twas a game that meant heaven and sweet 
_ home life 
For the one who went forth with a crown upon 
her; 
For the one who lost, it meant here strife, 
Sorrow, despair and dishonor. 


Well—she won! Yet it was not she; 
I am told she is a praying woman ; 

No earthly power should outwit me, 
But hers was superhuman. 


She has the prize, and I have—well, 
Memories sweeter than the joys of heaven, 
Memories fierce as the fires of hell, 
These unto me are given. 


And we sat in the self-same room to-night, 
And he was there—it is his error, 

When I say (and it gives me keen delight) 
That his eyes met mine with terror. 


When the love we have won at any cost 
Has grown familiar as some old story, 
Naught seems so dear as the love we lost, 

All bright with the heart’s weird glory. 


And though he is fond of that woman, I know 
I saw in his eyes the brief confession 

That the love seemed sweeter which he let go 
Than the one in his possession. 


SolIam content. It would be the same 

Were I the winner—love-crowned and petted 
And she the woman who lost the game: 

Then she were the one regretted. 


And loving him so, I would rather be 
The one let go and then vaguely desired, 
Than mourning him once, in his face to see 
The look of a love grown tired. 
—Unidentified. 


A DAKOTA WHEAT FIELD. 


Like liquid gold the wheat field lies, 
A marvel of yellow and russet and green, 
That ripples and runs, that floats and flies, 
With the subtle shadows, the change, the 
sheen, 
Such as play in the golden hair of a girl, 
A ripple of amber, a flare 
Of light sweeping after, a curl 
* In the hollows like swirling feet 
Of fairy waltzers, the colors run 
To the western sun 
Through the deeps of the ripening wheat. 


Broad as the fleckless soaring sky, 
Mysterious, fair as the moon-led sea, 
The vast plain flames on the dazzled eye 

Under the fierce sun’s alchemy, 
The slow hawk stoops 
To his prey in the deeps ; 
The sunflower droops 
To the lazy wave; the wind sleeps, 
Then all in dazzling links and loops, 
A riot of shadow and shine, 
A glory of olive and amber wine, 
To the westering sun the colors run 
Through the deeps of the ripening wheat. 


O glorious land! My Western land, 
Outspread beneath the setting sun! 
Once more amid your swells I stand, 
And cross your sod lands dry and dun, 
I hear the jocund calls of men 
Who sweep amid the ripened grain 
With swift, stern reapers, once again. 


The evening splendor floods the plain, 
The cricket’s chime 
Makes pauseless rhyme, 
And toward the sun 
The splendid colors romp and run 
Before the wind’s feet 
In the wheat ! 

—Hamlin Garland, in Youth's Companion. 


THE OLD CANOE. 
Where the rocks are gray and the shore is steep, 
And the waters below look dark and deep; 
Where the rugged pine in its lonely pride, 
Leans gloomily over the murky tide; 
Where the reeds and rushes are long and lank, 
And the weeds grow thick on the winding bank ; 


Where the shadow is heavy the whole day 
through, 
There lies at its mooring the old canoe. 


The useless paddles are idly dropped, 

Like a sea bird’s wings that the storm has 
lopped, 

And crossed on the railing, one o’er one, 

Like the folded hands when the work is done, 

While busily, back and forth between, 

The spider stretches his silvery screen, 

And the solemn owl with the dull ‘‘ too-whoo,” 

Settles down on the side of the old canoe. 


The stern half sunk in the slimy wave, 

Rots slowly away in its living grave, 

And the green moss creeps o’er its dull decay, 
Hiding its moldering dust away, 

Like the hand that plants o’er the tomb a flower, 
Or the ivy that mantles the falling tower, 
While many a blossom of loveliest hue 
Springs up o’er the stern of the old canoe. 


The currentless waters are dead and still, 

But the twilight wind plays with the boat at will, 
And lazily in and out again 

It floats the length of the rusty chain, 

Like the weary march of the hands of time, 
That meet and part at the noontide chime, 

And the shore is kissed at each turning anew, 
By the dripping bow of the old canoe. 


Oh! many a time with careless hand, 

I have pushed it away from the pelly strand, 

And paddled it down where the stream runs 
quick, 

Where the whirls are wild and the eddies are 
thick, 

And laughed as I leaned o’er the rocking side, 

And looked below in the broken tide, 

To see that the faces and boats were two, 

That were mirrored back from the old canoe. 


But now, as I lean o’er the crumbling side, 

And look below in the sluggish tide, 

The face that I see there is graver grown, 

And the laugh that I hear is a sober tone, 

And the hands that lent to the light skiff wings 

Have grown familiar with sterner things; 

But I love to think of the hours that sped 

As I rocked where the whirls their white spray 

shed, 
Ere the blossom waved or the green grass grew 
O’er the moldering stern of the old canoe. 
—Albert Pike. 

PREFERENCES AND TREASURES. 

I'd rather drink cold water from the brook 
Than quaff excitement from a golden chalice; 

I'd rather sleep on straw in the shepherd’s hut 
Than lie awake and restless in a palace. 


I'd rather earn dry bread in lusty health, 

And eat it with a sense of wholesome pleasure, 
Than feed without the zest of appetite 

Off gorgeous plate mid unavailing treasure. 


I'd rather have one true, unfailing friend, 
Than fifty parasites to crave my bounty ; 

And one poor lass who loved me for myself, 
Than one without a heart who owned a county. 


Nature is kind if our desires are pure, 
And strews rich blessings everywhere around 
us; 
While Fortune, if we pant in her pursuit, 
Too often grants her favors to confound us. 


Fresh air and sunshine, flowers and health and 
love, 
These are endowments if we learn to prize 
them: 
The wise man’s treasures, better worth than gold, 
And none but fools and wicked men despise 


them. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
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